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London's Traffic Chaos 



London’s traffic chaos seems to increase rather than to diminish as time goes on. After 
being closed for months Waterloo Bridge was re-opened to traffic, and the very next day 
the Strand end was torn up for repairs. This necessitated traffic being diverted to Black- 
friars Bridge, whereupon, as shown here, that bridge was handed over to the repairers, 
who tore up half its width. Some mischievous imp certainly seems to have gained access 
to the Ministry of Transport ' 


LONDON’S GREATEST 
PALACE CRUMBLING 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
WEARING AWAY 

The Largest Gothic Building 
in the World 

WHAT THE TROUBLE IS 

During the last three or four years 
about 35 tons of stone have been picked 
from the walls of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment by people who wanted souvenirs. 

It has long been known that anyone 
who wished could go and take a pocket- 
full of the House, but surely few of us 
had realised in what a dangerous position 
these famous buildings stand. 

The main structure is not in danger, 
but the surface stone, chiefly the orna¬ 
mental work, has been cracking for a 
long time. Curious little openings like 
fissures are to be found all over.the 
fabric. Visitors have taken advantage 
of this whenever possible to tear pieces 
of stone away. In places where tempting 
cracks are inaccessible, time and the 
weather, are doing the same thing. 

The Wrong Stone 

It is unfair to blame time. These 
buildings are but of yesterday. With the 
exception pf ancient Westminster Hall 
and the Crypt, they are only 65 years 
old. Two generations are generally about 
the time needed for a huge new building 
to settle down and look comely and 
appear part of its surroundings. It is 
sad to think that Cathedrals and churches 
set up five and six hundred years ago 
are still hale and hearty, and a modern 
building is weakening before it has 
reached its century. 

The trouble is due to the use of the 
wrong kind of stone. The exterior of the 
Houses of Parliament is built of York¬ 
shire limestone and the interior of stone 
from Caen. Limestone is a beautiful 
building material, but it cannot stand 
the modern atmosphere of London and 
the constant river mist. 

London’s Great Highway 

If the men who saw the erection 
through were alive now they would pro¬ 
bably say “ I told you so," for they 
strove hard to get another kind of stone. 
But that would be little comfort to Sir 
Charles Barry, the architect. The Houses 
of Parliament were his masterpiece. 
They were the finest set of buildings put 
up : during the Gothic revival of the 
nineteenth century; * 

The real name of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment is the New Palace of Westminster, 
and the palace was built with a richness 
and. dignity worthy of its title. It makes 
an immense block whose grandeur we 
take as a matter of course. The loveliest 
aspect we rarely see—the long facade on 
the Thames—for we have lost that de¬ 
lightful habit of our forefathers of sailing 
up and down the winding stream, gener¬ 
ally with a flute in our pockets, and 
merry airs in our heads, and voices which 
we were not ashamed to use. 


Good Sir Charles Barry perhaps 
thought that the real old London would 
assert itself, and thousands of people use 
the Thames for a highway;, as they used 
to when he planned that magnificent 
facade which can only, be well seen from 
the river. The Palace of Westminster 
has an unbroken length for nearly a 
thousand feet, and between the walls 
and the bank is a terrace 700 feet long. 
This stretch would give distinction to 
any building.. When we add to it the 
two fine towers (the chief of Which is 
the noble Victoria Tower, and the dearest 
the Clock Tower) we see another reason 
for being proud of our New Westminster 
Palace. The Victoria Tower is said to 
be the highest'square tower in existence. 
Whether that be true or not, it is 336 
feet high. The Clock Tower not only 
keeps time for us by way of Big Ben, but 
it marks the hours of the nation’s his¬ 
tory. A light in its summit by night 
tells us when the Mother of Parliaments 
is sitting as the flag on tlie Victoria Tower 
does by day. 


It would indeed be sad if this fine 
group with its' hundred staircases, its 
1100 rooms, and its two miles of passages 
v T ere to begin to look like a ragged, out- 
at-heel veteran before it has the excuse' 
of being old. A committee is enquiring 
into the matter, with Sir Frank Baines, 
the architect of the Office of Works,, 
whose splendid work saved the roof of 
St. Stephen’s Hall, at the head. It.is 
probable that about a million will be 
needed to restore the New Palace of 
Westminster, and the sooner it is found 
the better, however poor we are. 


PRAIRIE DOG PEST 

Certain parts of America are having a 
great deal of trouble with a grass-eating 
rodent known as the prairie dog, which 
is doing much damage to pasture in the 
ranching country. In about 25,000 square 
miles in Texas there are estimated to.be 
hundreds of millions of these creatures, 
eating enough to maintain nearly two 
million cattle. 


THE SPACE ABOVE 
GERMANY 

BIG PLANES FORBIDDEN 
TO FLY IN IT 

Peace Chickens Coming Home 
to Roost 

A PROHIBITION NOT 
WORTH WHILE 

An amazing instance of how re¬ 
strictions on one country may injure 
another has just come to light. 

For fear that Germany should build 
up a fleet of war aeroplanes the Treaty 
of Versailles has not allowed her to build 
any planes big or powerful enough to be 
used in war. We have just allowed the 
speed limit to be raised from 106 to 110 
miles an hour, but tlie carrying power 
must not exceed 900 kilogrammes, and 
single setters, must not. have engines of 
Ynore' than. 60 horse-power. 

This means that German passenger 
aeroplanes are much smaller and slower 
than those of her neighbours. It seems 
to have been assumed that the incon¬ 
venience could be got over by pther. 
countries carrying the passenger service 
over Germany as well as over their own 
territories, but Germany has now for¬ 
bidden that any other country shall fly. 
over German territory larger machines' 
than she is allowed to fly there herself. 

A Bad Country for Flying 

Now there is a great French line that 
goes from Paris by Strasbourg to Prague 
and Vienna. This requires big machines, 
and they may not fly over Germany; so 
they have had to go round by Switzer¬ 
land. But Switzerland is bad country 
to fly over, and there has been an 
accident. The Swiss Government is ex¬ 
pected to stop the flights, and how, then, 
is Prague to be reached ? 

Again, Britain has a very important 
service to Cologne. While Cologne is in 
British occupation we can ignore the 
German rule, but we shall soon be 
evacuating Cologne, aiid what is to hap¬ 
pen then ? When,flying develops and 
flights across Europe and Asia are com¬ 
mon, what are we to do with a German 
barrier stretching right across the course ? 

Everybody Suffering 

There is a strong agitation in England 
and. .in France for a relaxation of the 
rules against Germany which Germany 
is tlms able to turn into rules against 
us \ Naturally, too, there is discontent 
and irritation in Germany. 

And, last but not least, it is becoming 
clear that we cannot really prevent Ger¬ 
many from breaking our rules if she 
chooses to do so. Though nations cannot 
build Dreadnoughts in secret, they can 
build aeroplanes in secret, and who can 
say what is to prevent any nation from 
paying people in other countries to 
build planes and keep them till the)' can 
fly to Germany ? These chickens of the 
Peace are coming home to roost, and 
everybody suffers all round. 
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THE COLOUR BAR 

TRYING TO SET IT UP IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

The Senate Rejects a Bad 
Government Bill 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN ? 

A serious political crisis lias arisen in 
South Africa over the treatment of the 
native workers and the Indians living 
there. The Senate has just rejected a 
Bill passed by the House of Assembly 
forbidding the employment of natives 
and Asiatics in certain skilled trades. 

It was explained in the C.N. last 
winter that the Supreme Court of the 
Transvaal had declared illegal certain 
regulations which tried to do this. The 
regulations, said the judges, were “ re¬ 
pugnant to the law of the land, un¬ 
reasonable, capricious, and arbitrary. 1 * 

But the white trade unionists wanted 
the natives kept out of these trades, and 
the Nationalist Government, which has 
not a majority without them, .brought 
in a Bill to do what the judges said was 
wrong. The Bill was strenuously op¬ 
posed by General Smuts, who said that 
by putting such a stigma on these people 
“ we, a handful of .whites, are ring-fenc¬ 
ing ourselves, first with the near ring of 
black hatred, and, beyond that, with the 
hatred of the whole of Asia." 

He quoted the plea of Mr. Gandhi: 
“Do not dishonour us. In practice a 
difference must be made, but do not 
put a stigma on us in your legislation.” 
And now, acting on General Smuts’s 
advice, the Senate has rejected the Bill. 
If the Government insists, however, it 
can pass the Bill in a later session in 
spite of the Senate. We shall see. 

THE TOWN CRIER BRINGS 
GOOD NEWS 
Bellman and Electric Trains 

Oyez! Oyez ! Oyez ! 

Be it known unto all ye Burgesses of this 
ancient Borough of Guildford that your Mayor 
and his brethren and divers other persons 
have this day' travelled by the first train on 
the new electric - railway from Waterloo to 
Guildford. 

And I hereby declare that the line will be 
open to all people on Sunday next. God save 
the King 1 

Here is a fine meeting of old and new. 
What other town besides Guildford is at 
the same * time old enough to have a 
town crier and new enough to have a 
thirty-mile electric railway ? 

The answer is “ None,” for the 
Waterloo-Guildford line is the longest 
electric run on any railway in England. 
No wonder that Guildford was proud, 
and that its mayor set the town crier 
to proclaim the unique distinction con¬ 
ferred upon it. There has been a town 
crier at Guildford since 1256. We may 
wonder whether there were even pack 
horses on the Guildford road then. 

TEN THOUSAND YEARS 
BEHIND 

And Ten Thousand Years Ahead 

W r e know General Smuts as a soldier 
and a statesman ; now he is introduced 
to us as a man of science. . 

He has been giving a presidential 
address to the South African Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and 
prophesying that ten thousand years 
hence Europe will be experiencing 
another Ice Age, while South Africa will 
become cooler and moister and vastly 
more fertile than it is now. 

The special service South Africa can 
render science today, he says, is in its 
preservation as living beings of animals 
and plants which remain in other con¬ 
tinents only as fossils. 

It is good to have South Africa pro¬ 
ducing statesmen who can look ten 
thousand years backward and ten 
thousand years ahead. 


HORSES IN THE 
STREETS 

Should They be 
Forbidden ? 

PROBLEMS OF THE MOTOR AGE 

The new efforts to tackle the over¬ 
crowding of London streets have led to 
a discussion as to whether the time has 
not come when city traffic should be 
forbidden to horses. 

Naturally there is a strong protest 
against the. idea. Many people who can 
afford a horse and cart for their business 
cannot afford a car. It is not horse- 
drawn vehicles only, it is said, which 
obstruct traffic, but slow vehicles of any 
kind. A heavy motor - lorry is much 
more in the way of fast traffic than a 
light horse-van. That is true, but a light 


London in the Shadow of a 
Great Betrayal 

on don is the possession of the 
world—the place incomparable. 

Qne of its beautiful monuments- 
is Waterloo Bridge, set on the 
sweeping curve of tlie Thames 
from the towers of Westminster to 
the dome of St. Paul’s. 

|_Jard by it stands Charing Cross 
railway bridge; an ugliness 
hated by all who set eyes on it. 
And yet the thing of beauty is to 
go and the ugly thing is to remain. 

The bridge that everybody wants is to 
come down and the bridge that everybody 
hates is to stand. 

^/"iiy is it ? It is because London 
is in the hands of cowards / 

W HY is it that Charing Cross is 
allowed to .remain a blot on 
the face of London instead of being 
the pride and glory of.the very heart 
of the Empire ? Again, because the 
capital is in the hands of cowards. 

A remarkable article in My Magazine 
for August, now ready, deals with the 
facts of this Great Betrayal. 


horse-van is slower than a light motor- 
van and a heavy horse-lorry than a 
heavy motor-lorry. 

There can be no doubt that purely 
mechanical traffic would get along im¬ 
mensely faster than mixed traffic,. and 
another powerful argument for taking 
the horse off city streets is the fact that 
in making the road surface fit for heavy 
motor traffic it is made quite unfit for 
horses. Their shoes cannot get a grip 
on it, and this involves real suffering. 

PLAYING FIELDS 
A Great New Movement 

The National Playing Fields Associa¬ 
tion, which has just* been formed under 
the presidency of the Duke of York, has 
made a stirring appeal to the nation. 

In crowded districts there is only one 
acre for play among every 2000 or 3000 
school children. The new association is 
determined to do away with this’state 
of things; it hopes to protect the play¬ 
ing fields there are and to open more 
of them until every boy and girl has a 
field to play in. 

At the moment a big open space in 
the big London borough' of Southwark 
is threatened; yet among 200,000 
people Southwark has only 13 acres of 
open ground. Last summer the London 
County Council had 917. applications 
for cricket pitches and could provide 
only 311.. Parts of the Black Country 
and Scotland are even worse off. 

It is a tremendous task that the asso¬ 
ciation has set itself, but it can be done. 


SCIENCE SAVES 
JUSTICE 

How a Finger Print Saved 
a Man 

TRUE AND STRANGE STORY 

Mistaken identity has been the cause 
of many an undeserved punishment in 
the courts, and often there is no one to 
be blamed for it. What often saves it is 
the registration of the finger marks of 
criminals. A remarkable case has just 
occurred in New York. 

A young man named Mackenzie, who 
had led a respectable life, got into 
trouble and was identified.by the police 
with another man who had had a long 
career of crime ? The two men had the 
same name, and their photographs 
looked exactly alike. Both had been born 
in Scotland, and they were the same age. 
Both had brown eyes, ivere the same 
height and weight, and had the same 
sized heads and feet. The prisoner 
would have got five years as an old 
offender but for one thing—the identi¬ 
fication of his finger prints. 

The other man’s finger prints were 
registered in California. They were 
asked for by radio and were sent along 
by aeroplane. Then the difference was 
plain. The lines on the prisoner’s fingers 
made an oval; the lines on the other 
man’s fingers made a spiral. “ Science 
has saved you,” said the judge, and he 
discharged the prisoner on his promise of 
good behaviour I 


A PARLIAMENT’S THANKS 
How a Blind Boy Made Good 

The successful career of a boy blinded 
at six is shown in the story of a great 
citizen of Halifax, Nova Scotia, who has 
just died aged 75. 

When blindness came after an accident 
lie was sent to a famous blind school at 
Boston, where he did so well that at 23 
lie was made headmaster of the blind 
school at Halifax. 

He stuck to the work all his life, and 
found many other ways of helping the 
blind. At the same time he managed to 
take an effective part in business and 
politics. Twelve years ago lie was 
summoned to the Bar of the Nova 
Scotia House of Commons and publicly 
thanked for all he had done for the 
blind, and two years later he was 
knighted by the King. 

He was Sir Charles Frederick Fraser, 
the son of a doctor and a descendant of a 
Scottish peer. 


ANOTHER CHANCE OF 
LIFE 

Wireless for Ship’s Boats 

Is there any end to the wonder and 
usefulness of wireless ? 

It has long been a rule that sea-going 
ships should carry it; now a new rule 
has been made which will give another 
chance of life to shipwrecked people. 
A ship which carries more than ten boats 
must have wireless on one of them. 
Many a time a ship which has sent out 
a distress call has gone down before help 
has arrived, and the boats in which her 
passengers and crew have escaped have 
drifted far from the last position given 
by the ship’s wireless. Now wireless will 
tell where the boats are. 

The next application of wireless may 
be in the mines. A scheme is already 
far advanced for equipping men en¬ 
tombed by a fall of earth or an explosion 
with the means of notifying their position 
to rescue'parties. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Daguerre ..... . Dah-galr 

Kalahari .... Kah-lah-hah-re 

Niepce ........ Ne-eps 

Okavango . . . . O-kah-vahn-go 

Piastre.Pe-as-ter 

Trocadero . . . . Tro-kah-da-ro 
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DANGER TO HEALTH 
IN THE AIR? 

Pollution from Gas Stoves 

SOMETHING TO BE LOOKED INTO 

The great growth of cooking and 
heating by gas, and the increasing num¬ 
ber of slow combustion stoves, has 
introduced an unseen and little-known 
danger into the atmosphere, which may 
be.the cause of some of the new forms 
of disease which have arisen so mys¬ 
teriously during the past few years. 

This new danger has been described 
by Dr. Vernon Sinclair, who calls atten¬ 
tion to the ever-increasing pollution of 
the air by the deadly gas known as 
carbon monoxide. 

A large number of tests of London air 
have been made by Dr. Sinclair, and 
they show that, while we have been 
busying ourselves with getting rid of 
the visible smoke of big cities, we have 
not been aware of the danger of the 
invisible smoke that pollutes the air 
we breathe. 

Carbon monoxide is a very much more 
poisonous gas than the carbon dioxide 
.which is produced when coal or gas is 
completely burnt, and is more and more 
produced by modern methods of heating. 

This is an instance where electricity 
reigns supreme, as it produces no gases 
in heating but only heat, and as its use 
becomes more general the present danger 
of carbon monoxide poisoning will 
gradually disappear. 

In the meantime, better ventilation 
and expert inspection of all stoves used 
for heating or cooking, are essential to 
remove what Dr. Sinclair has shown to 
be a very real danger to national health. 


THINGS SAID 

London is a far more beautiful city than 
it was sixty years ago. Lord Balfour 
Without vision for education our 
industry and commerce must perish. 

Percy A . Best 

We call many things miracles because 
we have no idea what miraculous power 
love has. Bishop Oldham 

Artificial light is one of the dividing 
discoveries between savagery and civilis¬ 
ation. Dr. A. M. Low 

The real things that matter are 
truth, honour, kindliness and upright¬ 
ness. Duchess of A tholl 

I have not been in bed after four a.m. 
since I was fifteen. 

Sir James Cdntlie, now yy. 
The bones of the British lie in every 
land and litter every sea. 

Professor J. R. A insworih-Davis 
We are quite prepared to buy more 
British goods—if more are produced. 

The manager of a great shop 
The day is coming when architects 
will know their business. 

Mr . Ramsay MacDonald 
Sir Arthur Pearson gave to the blind 
not only a fresh outlook, but a fresh 
interest in living. Lord Burnham 

We lose like sportsmen, but that can 
be taken for granted. It would be nice to 
win like sportsmen, Mr. Frank Poxon 
There is a danger of taking a too gloomy 
view of British industry. Hopelessness 
is fatal. Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P. 

The human eye is often a false witness. 
It cannot be trusted to tell the truth. 11 is 
the slave of illusion. Mr. James Douglas 
I do not know which is the more 
tragic, a grown-up person who cannot 
play, or a child who wants to play and 
has no opportunity. ^ Lady Astor 
I am not in favour of State-aided 
hospitals, because in such institutions 
one never sees flowers or decorations 
in the wards. Sir Henry'Simson, F.R.C.S. 
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SCOTT MANUSCRIPT 
FOR SALE 

THE ANTIQUARY 

Historic Document Worth Its 
Weight in Gold 

THE MAN WHO TAUGHT SCOTT 
TO LOVE SHAKESPEARE 

A remarkable manuscript is being 
offered for sale by auction at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s, in London, this month, and 
will certainly* attract many keen and 
wealthy buyers from all parts of the 
English-speaking world. 

It is the manuscript of Sir Walter 
Scott's novel. The Antiquary, consist¬ 
ing of 300 quarto pages in the author's 
handwriting, with his corrections and 
additions, the finest Scott MS. that has 
been preserved. 

Its former owner. Captain Basil Hall, 
the explorer, who bought it for forty 
guineas when it was put up for auction 
after Scott’s failure, told the novelist 
how fortunate he considered himself in 
possessing it. . 

I am glad of that," said Scott, 
" for it is the book I like best myself, 
and if you will let me have it for a few 
minutes I shall be happy to write in it 
the reason of my preference." 

The Likeness of a Friend 

At this time Scott and Hall were at 
Portsmouth, and the MS. was in London, 
but it was sent for, and when it arrived 
Scott sat down and wrote a letter of 
two pages about the novel, which had 
been published anonymously in 1816. 
The letter is dated October 27, 1831, 
and in it Scott thus refers to the original 
of Jonathan Oldbuck, the antiquary: 

It is one of the very few of my-works 
of fiction which contains a portrait from 
life, and it is the likeness of a friend of my 
infancy, boyhood, and youth—a fact 
detected at the time by the acuteness of 
Mr. James Chalmers, "solicitor-at-law in 
London. This gentleman, when he read 
The Antiquary, told my friend William 
Erskine that he was now perfectly satisfied 
that the character of Jonathan Oldbuck of 
Monkbarns was drawn from the late George 
Constable of Wallace Craigie of Dundee, who 
dined when in Edinburgh twice or thrice 
with iny father every week, and used to speak 
of my sayings and "doings as a clever boy. 

Lowed him much for the kindness with 
which he treated me. He taught me to 
read and understand Shakespeare. He 
explained the field of battle of Prestonpans, 
of which he had witnessed the horrors from 
a safe distance. Many other books he read 
to us, and showed a good deal of dramatic 
humour. 

The sort of preference which I gave (and 
still give) this work is from its connection 
with the early scenes of my life. . * • 

Sir Walter Scott returned to Scotland 
and died within a year, and this letter 
was the last he wrote in England. It is 
being included in the sale with the MS. 
of The Antiquary, which will certainly 
realise a great deal more now than in 
the author’s lifetime, and will probably 
prove to be w 7 ortli considerably more 
than its weight in gold. 

A HOUSE STOLEN 
Man’s Home Disappears 

Many queer things have been lost 
or stolen, but a householder at La 
Frette, near Paris, had what was 
probably a unique surprise the other 
day. He had built himself a wooden 
house, and while he was away in the 
city, thieves took it to pieces and 
carried it away, with all its furniture. 
When the man came back he found 
his house had completely disappeared. 


BRITISH STATESMEN AT PLAY 



IVlr. Winston Churchill loves polo Lord Balfour i3 a good tennis player 



Lord Birkenhead is fond of Sir L. Worthington Evans Lord UUswater prefers 

skating is a golfer cricket 



Sir W, Joynson-Hicka loves a game of tennis IVlr. H. Thomas is an expert bowls player 

We have come to the holiday season and not only boys and girls at school, but the statesmen 
who conduct the affairs of the nation, take relaxation in the country or at the seaside. 
Many of them play manly games, and here we see distinguished statesmen of all parties 
engaged in the games they prefer 


SEINE BOATS PASS 

A GRANDFATHER’S 
LAMENT 

The Jolly River Life of the 
Old Days 

EFFECT OF THE MOTOR-BUS 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

The Paris steamers are disappearing. 
Why, the Parisian is asking, should he 
be suddenly deprived of the popular 
“ flies and swallows " after sixty years 
of faithful service on the Seine ? And 
the answer is “ Simply because the 
company is no longer able to pay its 
way in these days of the motor-bus." 

The old folks, perhaps, most keenly 
regret these charming vehicles of their 
youth, so much enjoyed in the long ago. 
Were they 7 not, in their youth, the only 
means of communication with j the 
distant suburbs ? Were they not a joy 
to loafers, a sight for artists, a Sunday 
treat to working men, a reward for all 
good children ? 

" How impatiently we youngsters 
stood on the landing-stage looking out 
for the boat! " one grandfather recalls. 
“ We made ready 7 as for a long trip with 
a touch of danger in it. How the gang¬ 
way 7 rolled ! How exciting to walk over 
to the deck 1 Flow delightfully 7 unsafe 
we felt on the unsteady 7 ship sailing 
upon the billows ! 

Watching the Panorama 

“ On wet day’s you took refuge in the 
cabin, where the captain appeared from 
time to time to call out the stations. 
In bright weather y 7 ou leaned against the 
rail, watching the panorama as you 
glided across Paris : the isle of Saint 
Louis in its green garb, Notre Dame with 
its great towers against the sky', the 
sharp outlines of the Palais de Justice, 
the stately 7 Louvre behind the tall trees 
of the quay 7 . There was no Eiffel Tow*er 
then, no Trocadero. The green banks 
of the Seine heralded the approaching 
open country 7 . We w*ere nearing the 
end of our journey 7 . The boat drew 7 to 
the bank. How 7 exciting to watch the 
uncoiling of the rope ! How 7 amazing 
to realise the cleverness of the man who 
threw 7 it! 

“ Do y’oti know* that the popularity 7 
of these boats brought the company 
no less than twenty*-five million passen¬ 
gers in a year ? " adds grandfather; 
and then, with a touch of sadness, lie 
say*s : “ Sw*eet memories of the past, 
fast disappearing memories, y 7 ou leave 
traces of gentle melancholy in our hearts, 
for y*ou will soon all have left us, one 
after another." 

THE CANADIAN WAY 
Young Farmers Learning It 

Probably 7 the best education for the 
boy 7 who is going to be a farmer is to 
go .to Canada and see how* they 7 do 
things there. 

Every 7 year now 7 four British boy*s, 
aged between 16 and 17, go to Canada 
for six months as a result of an examina¬ 
tion the Ministry* of Agriculture holds 
for members of y’oung farmers’ clubs. 
They 7 not only 7 have a wonderful holiday 7 
touring Canada, but go through a 
course of instruction at one of the 
Dominion’s agricultural colleges. 

The. boy's who have the good fortune 
to be going this y 7 ear are Jack Kitchen, 
of the Kingsclere Calf Club; Ronnie 
Howe, of the Hemy 7 ock Calf Club, 
Devon; and Leslie Anstie and' Alfred 
Balchin, of Kirdford, in Sussex. They 7 
w'ill be the guests of Mr. E. W. Beatty, 
President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 7 , through whose generosity this 
great privilege lias been established for 
farming boys. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


CANADA REMEMBERS HIM 

Great Monument Set Up to 
Samuel de Champlain 

WHAT HE DID 

A memorial has been unveiled at 
Orillia, Ontario, to Samuel de Cham¬ 
plain, a man whose name will now 
perhaps be better remembered. The 
monument would have been presented 
to. the Canadian people before had not 
the Great War intervened. 

This is why Canada is ten years 
behind the fair, so to speak, in making a 
pageant of history in memory of one of 
her great men. Now that she has done 
it, she has done it nobly. The memorial 
has taken the form of a huge bronze 
group in which over nine tons of metal' 
have been used. 

A Bronze Giant 

De Champlain towers over the rest in 
this monument, and it is right that he 
should. He is shown by the sculptor, 
Mr. Vernon March, as a fine, impressive 
figure twelve feet high. About him are 
groups, that symbolise Christianity and 
Commerce, the two great forces that 
have helped to make Canada great. The 
bronze group is mounted on a massive 
stone base. Pedestal and figure together, 
the memorial stands 30 feet high. 

Samuel de Champlain was a mail who 
would have made his presence felt any¬ 
where, He was a born explorer and 
knew how to suffer hardships. His early 
years were spent in the army of Henry 
the -Fourth of France. From being 
quartermaster under Henry, De Cham¬ 
plain turned to the sea, and made his first 
voyage, in 1599, to Mexico and Panama. 

A Little Settlement Grows 

In 1603, when he was 36, Samuel 
sailed again across the Atlantic and 
spent four hazardous years exploring the 
coast of Canada. France was proud of 
her soldier-sailor, and never more proud 
than when, in 1608, crossing the Atlantic 
once more in his picturesque vessel 
under crowding sail, De Champlain 
landed in Canada and founded Quebec. 

The new little settlement soon grew 
into a prosperous town, its advance 
chiefly due to development of the fur 
trade. Four years after he founded 
Quebec, De Champlain was appointed by 
France Lieutenant-Governor of Canada. 
Then followed a most engrossing chapter 
of Canadian history. 

Samuel was not content with knowing 
something of the American coast. He 
penetrated into the interior, making his 
way through the solemn, deep forests 
into the heart of this unknown continent. 
He made friends with the Hurons and 
they became liis allies in a disastrous 
expedition against the Iroquois—a cam¬ 
paign which makes a tale of singular- 
bravery and devotion. 

Soldier-Sailor Turns Courtier 

The Lieutenant-Governor returned 
with tlie remnants of his forces to 
Cahiague, the Huron capital, near whose 
site Orillia stands, and there he spent 
the winter of 1615. The years passed by. 
Journeys to France were made, with 
spells when the soldier-sailor turned | 
courtier; but' most of his time was 
spent in Canada. 

In 1629 de Champlain was obliged to 
surrender to the English fleet and was 
carried prisoner to Britain. Four years 
later he crossed the sea once more and 
died in Canada in 1635. 

There were ten thousand people pre¬ 
sent when the Champlain memorial was 
unveiled at Orillia. Part of the ceremony 
was a lovely pageant in which Indian 
braves and squaws and war canoes made 
a fine show. The vivid changing scene 
has gone and the man who was its strong 
heart remains, for ever uplifted. under 
the Canadian skies he loved. 


Government Waiting for 
Cooperation 

WILLING TO CONSIDER A 
NEW CONSTITUTION 

Ever since the new Government came 
into office people liave been anxious to 
know what it would do about the 
agitation in India for a larger share of 
self-government. ’ 

Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State 
for India, has just made a speech in the 
House of Lords explaining the con¬ 
clusions the Government have come to 
so far. He sees no reason to make any 
important alterations till the Ten Years 
Trial of the present reforms is over, as 
it will be in four years, though he is 
willing, if the Indian Government re¬ 
commends it, to make some minor 
changes proposed by a recent committee 
of inquiry. 

When the reforms were granted it was- 
laid down by Parliament that any 
further changes must depend on “ the 
cooperation received from those on whom 
new opportunities of “service will be 
conferred,” and determined ** by. the 
extent to which it* is' found that, con¬ 
fidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility.” Unfortunately, as every 
one knows, a powerful party in India 
have taken pains to show that they feel 
no responsibility at all, and have done 
their best to make the reforms a failure. 

Lord Birkenhead says that the 
position cannot be reconsidered " till 
we see everywhere among the Indian 
leaders evidence of a sincere desire to 
make tlie best of the existing Con¬ 
stitution,” but he promises that if critics 
in India will “ produce a Constitution 
which carries behind it a fair measure of 
general agreement among the great 
people of India” it will be most care¬ 
fully examined. There is a useful piece 
of work for Home Rulers in India to do. 

PICTURES BY WIRE 
Great Invention Marching On 

Picture telegraphy seems to have 
jumped rapidly from the experimental 
stage into the stage of practical science. 

Pictures of the California earthquake 
were published in London, 6500 miles 
away, only eight days after the disaster 
occurred. 

Santa Barbara, the scene of the earth¬ 
quake, is about as far from New York 
as London is, and-the mail voyage from 
New York to England takes six or seven 
days, so that it is clear that the photo¬ 
graphs travelled at an almost incredible 
speed. They were carried by aeroplane 
350 miles to San Francisco, and then 
telegraphed 3000 miles to New York in 
time to catch the mail to England. It is, 
of course, a marvellous feat, but what 
will strike most people is that if the 
pictures had been telegraphed all the 
way instead of being carried by aero¬ 
plane and steamer they would have 
come in a fraction of the time. Already 
it is only a question of minutes to send 
them across a continent. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects "of interest. 

Portrait by Gainsborough . . £3675 

A Gubbio dish, 1530 * . . . £1522 

A Derutadish, 1500 .... £1417 
A Venice pharmacy jar, 1560 . £1050 
Twelve Stuart chairs . . . £336 

A Charles 11 silver ewer . . . £303 

An Italian altar frontal . . . £273 

1st edition Vicar of Wakefield . £170 
A French writing table . . . £157 

- A Swansea dessert service . . £147 

A letter of James Boswell . . £110 

A Spode vase, . . . . . £110 

17th-century writing case ... £94 - 
1st edition Walton’s Angler . £S2 

16th-century Indian caskets . £75 

A letter of Thackeray . .. . £48 

A Nova Scotia is. stamp, 1851 . £39 

A Newfoundland 6d. stamp, 1857 £-33 



There are now 600,000 Boy Scouts in 
the United States. 


It is said that five out of every six 
people who go into hospital are now 
examined by X-rays. 

Over 52 million lemons were con¬ 
sumed in one month in Great Britain. 

The June Drought 

June, which had the coldest summer 
day for fifty years, was also the driest 
rponth for sixty years. 

Veteran Fire-Fighter 

Warsop in Nottinghamshire has still 
in use a two-manual fire engine which 
dates back to 1842. 

Thousands of Snapshots 

It is estimated that 80,000 snapshots 
were taken of the Prince of Wales 
during his visit to Johannesburg. 

The Lost Ring 

Lost 22 years ago in a field at Buxton, 
a wedding-ring has just been found 
in the field where it was lost. 

The Bishop’s Robes 

A bishop’s robes w*ere stolen the other 
day from the Cathedral in Soutlnvark 
and found afterwards in a teashop. 

Big International Conference 

. The recent international conference on 
radium w'as the biggest international 
conference held since the war; 21 
nations took part. 

The Cost of an All-Night Sitting 

It lias been reckoned that an all- 
night sitting of Parliament costs the 
taxpayer ^5 an hour for ventilation, 
heating, and lighting. 

Water Main Bursts 

Tramway lines and wood blocks were 
torn up when a w r ater-main burst in 
the High Road, Lee, Kent, shooting out 
a waterspout 20 feet high. 

The Examiner’s Grammar 

Over 20,000 men have been sitting in 
examinations at Olympia for the Civil 
Service. There were two grammatical 
errors in the examination papers. 

17,000 Miles in the South Seas 

The yacht St. George, carrying 
scientists who have been exploring the 
South Seas, has been towed into Panama 
with her coal exhausted after cruising 
17,000 miles in six months. 

The Lady in the Gallery 

An elderly lady in the Strangers 
Gallery sat through an all-night sitting 
of tlie House of Commons the other day, 
from a quarter to three in the afternoon 
till a quarter to six the next morning. 

A Town Becomes an Island 

New South Wales has suffered from 
the w r orst floods almost within living 
memory, and lately the water com¬ 
pletely surrounded the town of Forbes, 
rendering 1500 people homeless, 

Brooklands Nuisance 

Two motor races at Brooklands have 
been abandoned, and the track is to 
be closed on Sundays, owing to. the 
nuisance of the noise to those who 
live in the neighbourhood. 

A Travelling Bird’s Nest 

On Lord Savile’s estate in Notting¬ 
hamshire a robin built its nest on a 
timber truck, and sat on five eggs. Each 
day the truck travelled two miles, the 
robin remaining on the nest, and the 
workmen were careful not to disturb it. 

The Biggest Iron Horse 

America lias produced an electric 
engine, 152 feet long, weighing nearly 
600 tons, and with over 7000 horse-power. 
It is so long that it'had to be built in 
three sections, so that curves can be 
safely negotiated. 

Bees Swarm in the Streets 

A swarm of bees which settled on a 
coping stone in Newdigate Street, Not¬ 
tingham, was an object of great interest. 
The bees remained for several hours, 
and w T ere then removed.. Another 
swarm alighted on a shop blind'in Derby 
Road, Nottingham. 
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THE MOROCCO 
MISERY 

ABDEL KR1M HOLDS 
HIS OWN 

France Finds Herself Faced 
with a Big Task 

SPAIN BACKWARD IN HELPING 

When Abdel Krim, fresh from his 
victories over Spain in Northern Morocco' 
invaded the French Protectorate in the 
South it was thought he w'ould quickly 
find out his mistake. But to everyone’s 
surprise he is holding his oivn. 

The French are sending more and more 
men against him', and spending money 
they can ill afford, money they ow T e to 
other nations. Of course, there is no 
question that they could beat him in 
the long run, if they kept at it;-but 
people in France do not w r ant to keep 
at it. The war is thoroughly unpopular. 

It wras said at first that France would 
be content w T ith driving Krim out of her 
own part of Morocco into the part 
supposed to be governed by Spain, but 
of course she would be free there to 
prepare for a fresh attack. That is why 
France has been trying to persuade 
Spain to join her in attacking him from 
both sides. 

We are told that Spain will do this, 
but she still hangs back, doubtless be¬ 
cause the Spanish people are so sick of 
the wdiole business that the Spanish 
Government dare not reopen the u*ar 
so long as the enemy lets the Spanish 
troops alone in the little strip of coast 
line to which they have now retired. 

Morocco for the Moroccans 

Spain has stopped because slie cannot 
go on. France can go on if she w^ants 
to, and can wan at a price ; but will she 
choose to pay the price? She wall 
certainly, make peace if Abdel Krim 
will accept reasonable terms. Already 
there is talk of allowing him to. keep a 
part of the French sphere as well as 
most of the Spanish sphere if he will 
acknowledge the supremacy of . the 
Sultan, who is a puppet of France, and 
give up a few arms as a symbol of 
surrender. But Krim, elated by his 
success in defying tw r o European nations, 
is in no mood to acknowledge any such 
thing. . “ Morocco for the Moroccans ” 
is his motto, and his prestige is rallying 
tribe after tribe to his standard. Even 
natives trained and armed by the French 
have deserted and gone over. 

It is a futile and unhappy business, 
and one can only hope that common 
sense on both sides will end it soon. 


THE OPPORTUNITY WE 
THROW AWAY 
Our Small Use of Electricity 
NEGLECTED POWER 

A book full of statistics just issued 
by the Electricity Commission has 
called attention once more to out 
amazing neglect of electric power as a 
means of cheapening manufacture and 
so increasing our trade and reducing 
unemployment. 

' The Commission explains, for instance, 
that the smallest" power station ” that 
can make electricity at a price to give 
good results is one that gives units of 
10,000 kilowatts or over. Yet in 1923 
the average was 6550 kilowatts per 
station. We have small stations dotted 
all about, far from the coal supply, 
instead of a few big ones at the pit 
mouth. We distribute coal when we 
ought to distribute electricity. 

Electric power in the factory is 
growing slowly enough, but electric 
pow ; er in the home scarcely exists at all 
as yet. It is calculated at tw r o units per 
head per year. This is partly because the 
current as it is now produced is too high, 
but it is also because the electrical 
appliances offered for small houses are 
not satisfactory. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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|BEARS HOME IMA HOUSE 

A farmer who entered an£*'/*£, 
£abandoned house near North//^ 
£ Bag, Ontario, met a bear with££' 
£two cubs which had made their £ 
£home there. The bear attacked •: 
£and killed him£££££&££££ 
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i FALLING MOUNTAINS 
pgDAMS UP A RIVER |gg 
£Asa result of the Montana.":;; 

£ earthquakes,a mountain of rocn £•.••:•: 
/hasfallen into the 6ros Ventre river, 
•Sblockinq the channel .A lake has been . 

£ formed Seven miles long and a mile wide/ 
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FIGHT BEfWEEN MONSTERS : 
j£jAFishermen off New Jersey lately cauqht in 
* “ t nets a shark and a swordfish which •/ 
efiqhtinq furiously. Their boat was ££* 
rly overturned, but theu killed 
x monsters with axes.Tne shark£'y 
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JSEAl IN A BATHING MACHINE 

jounds were heard cominq sPERSI AN CARAVANS RAIDED 
W:/'3f™ m . a locked bathinqmachine N »jj, e Turkomans on the ffersian qrowinq rapidly while 
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MANCHURIA'S FUTURE __ 

ttlooks as thouqh Manchuria would become a 
qreat world qranary.for wheat qrowinq i:* 
enormously on the increase.anO the rf 
population wjndustrious Japanese, 
thmes ‘ *' 
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yChina, at one time covered with forests * 
almost deforested, and the ^ 
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The Treeless North 

‘As forests need 50 degrees of 
heat for at least a month each 
year, they will never grow above 
the 50-degree line, which is here 
shown for July, the hottest 
month in the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere. The vast treeless areas 
are called the Barrens in Amer¬ 
ica, and the Tundra in Asia. 



ITALY’S NEW COLONY J 
/Tubal and, which has been/ 
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D GALE ON AN AFRICAN LAKEpg 
The worst storm ever recorded in the :££ 
district has swept over the Victoria £;£ 
Nyanza and endangered many steamers:/ 
sniallcraft.lt is believed,however,;-; 
^^^that all the steamers weathered the / 
qale which raqed for//££ 
three aauS\ •• 


/CITY OF 45,000 BURNED . 
y Thecityof Manizales in Colombia : 

.. •; has been completely destroyed ••//:/:• __ _ _ 

£:■ by tire and 45,000 people are IRRIGATING THE KALAHARI 
£•' homeless. Manizales was 7000 feet ££/£ A scheme is on foot for buildinq 
£upthe Andes and could onlq be ". dam on the Kunene river in orderlo/: 
preached by mule or aerial ropeway ££//divert water to Etosha Ran a biq £ 

natural reservoir from which part of £ 
. • • ; ^ the Kalahari Desert might be/£ 

W . . •: • ; ; •. • irrigated 
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JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE/ 
1 he town of Tottori, which has 26,000:/; 
people, has been severely shaken by an i£ 
earthquake, but thouqn hundreds of;£ 
houses were destroyed there is/£/ 
believed to have been no loss of life£/£ 



^EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
££ The scientific expedition which is to find out ........... 

££ ways of fiqhtinq thedinqo and the rabbit pest has left £££ 
Adelaide for Central Australia and will be away four £££ 
// months. Camel teams are beinq used for transport and?£ 
:£:.both kinema and wireless are being brought into service 
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A MOTH FROM JAPAN 
Marching Across a Continent 

Yet another insect pest has been 
spreading consternation in ’ America, 
this time a moth from Japan which 
works havoc among the fruit trees. 

News came a few weeks ago that 
Canada had forbidden peaches and 
peach trees from about half the United 
States to be brought into the Dominion, 
lest the splendid Canadian peach 
orchards should fall a prey to the pest. 
Canada’s fears seem to be well founded, 
for the moth has not only done enormous 
damage in America, but has also spread 
to Australia, Italy, and France. 

What happens is that the caterpillars 
of the moth bore into the fruit of the 
peach, pear, apple, and quince, and it is 
exceedingly difficult either to protect the 
fruit or to destroy the grub. Spraying 
has been found useless, because the 
young caterpillars do not eat the skins 
of the fruit, but reserve their appetites 
till they get inside. 

TWO MEN ON A TOWER 
An Adventure at Blackpool 

Two young Welshmen will not easily 
forget an adventure they had on the 
famous Blackpool tower the other night. 

They went up the tower early in the 
-evening, but, not content when they 
reached the platform at the top, they 
climbed a ladder there. When they 
came down they found that the last lift 
had gone, and they were stranded high 
in the air with no means of getting down. 

The tower is 500 feet high, and a most 
unpleasant place to spend a night in, 
even in summer. Fortunately the 
Welshmen were able to attract the 
attention of people passing below by 
throwing down balls of newspaper ; but 
this did not end their troubles, for the 
liftman had gone home and his engines 
had run down, so the men on the plat¬ 
form liad to wait till after eleven o’clock 
before they were rescued. 


OLD SCHOOLS 
The Pride and the Man 

Referring recently to the four hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the founding of 
the' Kendal High School, the C.N. 
mentioned about a dozen of the best 
known typical public schools that have 
been continuing their work for from 
600 years to 300 years and still have a 
vigorous sttrvival. Of course, many 
more might have been mentioned, as 
several of our C.N. readers point out. 
The fact is that England has quite 
sevent3 r secondary schools that were 
founded over 300 years ago. 

No pride is worthier than the pride in 
an old school. But it should also be 
remembered that many of the best 
schools of the present day have no long 
history^. The truth is that a school 
depends on the personality of the chief 
who shapes and rules it through a few 
generations of scholars. Its- success is 
like that of a newspaper or of a church. 
Fine traditions will not sustain, it 
permanently, though they count for a 
good deal. All the great schools that 
have ever been, or that are living 
vigorously today, have had a man with 
some touch of greatness as the source 
of their period of high prosperity 7 . 

REFLOATING A SHIP 
Odd Way of Doing it 

A few weeks ago a merchant steamer 
ran aground in Chinese waters, and a 
most original and effective means was 
used to refloat her. 

Two tugs and four destroyers having 
been unable to haul her off, it was 
decided to see if she couldx be washed 
off by the swell produced by the 
destroyers. The tugs were left hauling 
at the tow lines and the four destroyers 
dashed past at a high speed as close to 
the stranded boat as possible. Huge 
waves were thrown up, and as they 
swept ashore the tugs were able to pull 
the vessel off. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE 
CAMERA 

A Great Inventor Little Known 

If the importance of an invention 
lies in its usefulness one of the most 
important of all inventors must be 
Nicephore Niepce, who thought out 
the photograph. 

It is surprising that so many English 
photographers have never heard of 
Niepce, but in France, his own country, 
a congress of photographical societies 
has been celebrating the centenary’ of 
his great invention. It was Niepce’s 
more famous partner, Daguerre, who 
really 7 founded photography 7 , but the 
idea came from Niepce. 

He was an army 7 officer who had 
retired from service—curiously enough 
on account of poor sight—and he 
devoted liis time for years to working 
out his idea of Sun pictures. He started 
with a sheet of tin covered with a com¬ 
position sensitive to light, and on this 
he placed the design, with the paper 
made transparent by 7 means of varnish, 
and exposed it to the Sun. He was able 
to fix the impression, and finally 7 , after 
years of labour, he worked out the 
chemical process. He laid the founda¬ 
tions of the camera, too, by' using a box 
with a small hole to admit the light. 

Of all great inventors he is probably 7 
the least known. 

AN HOUR’S LIGHTNING 
FLASHES 
Nature and Niagara 

Nature is continually 7 generating half 
as much electric power again as is being 
obtained from the Niagara Falls. The 
General Electric Company 7 in America 
has shown that at least three hundred 
thousand lightning flashes take place in 
the world every 7 hour, requiring electric 
power equal to 1200 thousand kilowatt 
hours, or a million and a half horse¬ 
power. A million horse-power is gen¬ 
erated today from Niagara Falls. 


HOPE FOR SAD LITTLE 
YACHTSMEN 

A Balloon to Recover Lost 
Boats 

A London engineer has invented an 
ingenious device for saving model boats 
which come into collision when floated 
on lakes and ponds. 

So many powerful little steam and 
clockwork vessels sail on the ponds 
today 7 that accidents frequently happen, 
and sometimes one of the boats, perhaps 
representing a good deal of money and 
infinite pains and patience in building, 
is overturned and sunk. 

The apparatus consists of a small 
cylinder fixed to the boat, in the top of 
which is packed an empty balloon. 
Under the balloon is a small container 
filled with calcium carbide. When 
calcium carbide comes into contact with 
water it generates acetylene gas, so that 
if the boat sinks, and the carbide gets 
wet, it generates gas at once, and the 
gas is led into the balloon, inflating it. 
Up goes the balloon, and as its power is 
calculated just to lift the weight of the 
boat, the boat remains afloat, and will 
in time come to the edge of the pond. 

It is a simple and clever device, and 
will save many a heartburn among eager 
little yachtsmen. 


GOING BY CAR 
Figures of the Motor Age 

Most of us probably will be surprised 
to know how motor traffic is growing. 
Here is a list giving the number of cars 
that took people to various events this 
summer. 

The Derby : 45,000 cars. 

Ascot: 42,000 for the meeting. 

R.A.F. Display, Hendon: 10,000. 

Torchlight Tattoo,-Aldershot: 10,000. 

Richmond Horse Show : 8000. 

Wimbledon : 1000 a day. 

More and more people appear able to 
afford cars these days, and the conges¬ 
tion of the roads at popular events is 
an increasingly 7 serious problem. 
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Every Child’s Green Field 

YY/Ten the Pied Piper led the 
^ children from Hamelin the 
old town grew so dull and quiet 
that ever afterwards the towns¬ 
folk sighed for them to come back 
and fill the . streets with their 
hubbub and chatter. The streets 
of all our big towns would seem 
strange if there/were never chil¬ 
dren playing in them. Some 
grown-up people might think 
them sadder, and begin to wish 
they could see hopscotch played 
again on the pavement and 
marbles in the gutter. - They 
might even miss the tipcat whirl¬ 
ing by their heads. 

But what of the children ? 
You remember that they followed 
the Pied Piper out of the streets 
because he promised them a 
lovely place to play in. He was 
going to unlock the way to a 
joyous land, joining the town and 
just at hand, where flowers put 
forth a fairer hue, and everything 
was strange and new. 

Everything strange and new i 
That is just what trees and grass 
and running brooks are to many 
a town child. One of our cricket 
captains told a story the other 
day of a slum boy taken to the 
country for a holiday who com¬ 
plained that he could not play 
cricket in a field because there 
zvere no lampposts . 

The small boys with lampposts 
for stumps and the railings oppo¬ 
site for a run when they have hit 
the old tennis ball for a single, 
make a picture that anyone 
straying through the mean street 
will stop to smile at ; but there 
is a tragic side to it as well, for 
those boys have no better place 
to play in. 

If England wants the children 
of her. towns to grow up strong 
and healthy she must show them 
the way and unlock the playing- 
fields for them. The fields must 
not be far away 7 or the children 
will not go to them. A mile is a 
long way for the toiling little 
caravans of the street Arabs. Put 
the. Promised Land just round 
the corner for them. 

A great movement has just 
been started to secure playing- 
fields for our boys and girls, and 
that is right and wise. It is more 
than that. It is indispensable to 
the nation, because, as more and 
more people go into factories and 
offices, and as towns grow fuller, 
and their streets more packed with 
vehicles, so everybody must-have 
space for healthy recreation. 

But it is the children who need 
such places most, for they must 
have a good start in life if they 
are to be the worthy citizens of 
the future, They play now in 
the dust and smell of back streets 
because that is the best the 
towns can give them. But a' 
green play’ground is every chikPs 
birthright, and every child must 
have it. 


Who Says We are Not a Nation of 
Sportsmen ? 

A Canadian visiting England for 
the/first, time- the other day 
experienced an extraordinary instance 
of the inborn British love of fair play. 

He happened to be driving his car 
down the Strand one Saturday after¬ 
noon, and as he neared Trafalgar 
Square he noticed a man standing 
between the paws of one of the Nelson 
lions, talking to a little crowd. 

This public orator had taken advan¬ 
tage of the fact that in London anyone 
is allowed to get up in any public place 
and air his own views 011 politics. He 
was preaching extreme sedition as hard 
as he could; according to him there 
were very few British institutions 
worthy of existing another day. 

The Canadian, in great curiosity, 
drew up his car close to the kerb and 
listened. A minute later a policeman 
strolled up to him and said : 

“ I’m sorry-, sir, but if you’re going 
to stay 7 there you must shut off y’our 
engine ; otherwise the people won’t be 
able to hear the speaker ! ” 

© 

To Remember 

Lord Esher, in a list of things worth 
remembering,-has these two : 

Xo English village obeys a foreign 
king. / 

The narroivest place is 1 vide io the 
narrow-minded. 

It certainly is good to remember 
them, and we pass them on. 

© 

Work and Wages 

Jt may 7 be true, as a speaker said the 
other day 7 , that all the greatest 
work has been accomplished without 
any thought of gain, but it is equally 
true that no ordinary 7 man can go on 
doing great work for long unless he is 
paid for it. 

Nor is there any 7 shame in doing 
great work for private gain, when the 
work is not done for that only’. The 
shame is ours who look on while the 
man is working, for it is meaner to 
accept great work for nothing than to 
make money by 7 doing it. 

© 

Hobbs 

If I were asked to bowl at Hobbs, 

1 wonder should 1 send him lobs ? 

Or should I try a cunning googly, 
That conies back like the river Hoogly 
(A river in an Indian clime 
That gives a most convenient rhyme) ? 
Or should I bowl at him as fast • 

As Spofforth in the days long past 
(A man of whom my pater speaks, • 
Who sent them in like lightning- 

streaks) ? 

Or should I try a yorker bold 
That turns the third eleven cold ? 

Or should I break from off or leg, 

Or aim straight at the middle-peg ? 

1 do not know, but Hobbs is such 
I don’t think it would matter much. 
He’d make his customary score, 

And folks would say, He’s got one 

more ! E. S. 


Stone Walls do Not a Prison Make 

By Oup Country Girl 

J—Je had been told hot to touch the 
ivory statuette. He had plenty 
of things of his own to play with. But 
his mother returned to find him giving 
the forbidden figure a ride on his 
wooden engine. 

“ You are a very naughty boy,” 
she said. “You will go upstairs to 
y T our bedroom, without anything to 
play with at alH ” 

He went. After a pause she heard 
a low gurgling laughter, and darting up¬ 
stairs, she called, “What have yon got 
there ? What are y 7 ou playdng with ?” 

From the prison cell came the reply: 
“ / haven't got nothing , except my think." 

© 

Tip-Cat 

tOLix is the name of a Russian sub¬ 
editor. It does not follow that 
lie draws the long bow. 

0 . 

Involution is slow, anyhow. A million 
years of development and . no 
English tennis champion. 

0 

No real experiment has been made to 
prove whether spiders can hear. Nor 
has anyone told 
us whether they 
are web-footed. 

0 

Jt is expected 
that in an¬ 
other hundred 
years civilisation 
f .w ill have 
reached every 
continent except 
Europe. 

0 

England is de¬ 
scribed as a 
small country with a vile climate and 
good railways. It is the weather that 
makes the people rail so well. 

S' 

genooL, according to a grown-up, is not 
what it used to be. Then why not 
call it something else ? 

3 . 

'J'he speeches of M.Ps do not fore¬ 
shadow any economy. They" are, 
in fact, without limit. 

3 

Jy verybody is, we are told, ail uncon¬ 
scious artist. And most of them 
never come round. 

© 

Cromwell’s Pistol Goes Off 

notice elsewhere a new book 
on the man who gave his name 
to Downing Street. 

One story it tells is worth being 
made widely 7 knotVn. In a letter 
written to General Monk, Sir George 
Downing described how Oliver Crom¬ 
well Was driving in Hyde Park one 
day 7 when, in a frolic, he insisted on 
driving his coach himself. Suddenly 
the horse bolted, throwing him off the 
coach box upon the loose harness, 
where the horse dragged him till he 
fell to the ground. 

Cromwell was much bruised and his 
forehead was “ a little broken,” but 
the strangest part of the incident is 
that “a live pistol fired in his pocket, 
and went off without doing any hurt,” 


The Gold Fish and the 
Silver Minnow 

GOLD fishy I prithee declare how 
you dwell ? 

My house is of crystal, in gold I 
am gowned, 

My 7 bread it is wheaten and 
pleaseth me well, 

And all my 7 employ is to swim 
round and round. 

Q SILVER-CLAD minnow, what 
cheer do you make ? 

My home is the river and there 
I go free, 

I hide in the weed like a stag in 
the brake, 

For otter and pike go a-hunting 
for me. 

QMINNOW, I pity your plight from 
my soul! 

Nay, pity 7 me not, for a freeman 
am I, 

My heart it would break in the 
bounds of y’our bowl ; 

I toil ere I sup, and I live ere I 
die. 

© 

A Sad and Stinging Story 

By a Village Correspondent 

writer for the C.N. Went to post 
her copy the other day in a little 
letter-box that stands where the way’s 
meet in a lonely country place, and 
found an old woodman standing by 
the box. 

“ You can’t post your letters,” say’s 
he ; “-box is full of bees.” 

. “ Full of bees ? ” 

“ Ay’e—some bees have swarmed in 
the letter-box; there are scores and 
scores of ’em inside. I wouldn’t put 
my hand in, I wouldn’t.” , 

“ But I must. This letter has to go.” 

The C.N. writer swiftly thrust 
through the slit the letter for the 
Editor, and just escaped an angry bee 
who stung the envelope instead of the 
fingers that held it. 

Returning at the hour when the box 
is emptied, the C.N. writer, with great 
admiration, saw the postman put in a 
gloved hand and rescue letters (many 
of them, no doubt, full of stings) from 
the box. It seemed to be one mass of 
buzzing brown life. 

As is the way in the countr\ T , nothing 
was done just then. Another day 
passed, and another letter had to be 
posted. Then it was plain that 
murder had been done. Instead of the 
bees being just smoked out, they had 
been smoked with a deadly 7 substance, 
and there they lay in heaps on the grass 
at the foot of the box. 

It seemed to be unnecessary to kill 
them. Swarms of bees are valuable, 
and in any case they liked being alive. 
The writer for the C.N. has resolved 
to watch another y 7 ear, and if any 
more bees choose to swarm round 
C.N. letters they shall be protected 
and properly hived. 

© 

My Work 

I am glad to think 1 am not bound 
to make the world go right; but 
only to discover and to do, with 
cheerful heart, the work that God 
appoints. Jean Ingelow 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Will the Heat Wave 
to us again ? 
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Shall We Fly on a Beetle’s Wings? 


T hat beetle which for hundreds of 
' years had been eating up the beams 
of- Westminster Hall roof-, and whose 
relatives destroy the oak of churches and 
castles and old houses everywhere, does 
not seem as if it could be useful. 

But Professor Lefroy, of The Imperial 
College of Science, believes a use can be 
found for it. Like many other insects, 
including the cockroach, it carries within 
itself all its life a germ (or to speak 
more scientifically a micro-organism) 
which does not seem to harm it because 
the two have come to terms as land¬ 
lord and tenant. 

But this microscopic scrap of life is 
something like yeast, which, as chemists 
know, can do most powerful things with 
starch and sugar. * What the germ does 


for the wood-boring beetle is to change 
the fibre of the wood into something the 
beetle can digest and thrive on. What it 
might do for the world, with the aid of 
the chemist, would be to change wood- 
fibre eventually into a spirit that would 
drive motor-cars. 

So perliaps in the future the world will 
cultivate the beetle, or, at any rate, its 
tenantry of germs, and the time may 
come when aeroplanes will fly, as it were, 
on a beetle’s wings ! 

Something similar was discovered in 
the war. Towards the end of it, children 
were asked to collect horse-chestnuts for 
the munition factories. The reason was 
that a germ had been found, also like 
yeast, which could ferment the chestnuts 
into chemical acetone for explosives. 


NEW YORK’S ELEPHANTS GET BUSY 



Two elephants help the contractors in New York 

Circus elephants in America when hot engaged in their usual performances are used for 
other work, as shown here. In the top picture an animal from the New York Hippodrome 
is helping on a farm owned by the Hippodrome, and below two circus elephants are assisting 
in excavating work for the making of a new public garden in New York 

Old Bradshaw and His Mo 


RIVERS SINKING 
INTO AFRICA 

MYSTERY OF THE DARK 
CONTINENT 

Slow Disappearance of Nature’s 
Irrigation Scheme 

DRYING-UP OF THE WATER BEDS 

South Africa is looking for a lost river. 
Once, between the swift Zambesi and 
the more sluggish Orange River, flowed a 
river with attendant streams and tribu¬ 
tary lakes. It has nearly gone. It did 
not vanish thousands of years ago, but 
began to go well within memory, even 
the memory of living men. 

Lake Ngami was at the centre of this 
river system, and David Livingstone saw 
it a broad sheet of water 75 years ago. 
It was nothing but an expanse of boggy 
soil with reeds growing in it at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and 
each year some other stream or lake sinks 
like it into the Kalahari Desert’s dusty 
face. The river flowing out of it has 
gone. The river which fed it from the 
north (the Okavango) is choking with 
sand. Another lake, the Etasha Pan, 
can no longer contribute its overflow 
waters to Ngami, for its own old tribu¬ 
tary, the Ivunene River, is ceasing to 
pay tribute. 

Sand the Conqueror 

The whole of this system of watering 
is going before men’s eyes. It is nothing 
to do with rainfall. The rainfall was 
heavy enough last year to flood the 
Zambesi, which gets its start from the 
same place as the Kunene and the 
Okavango. It is simply that these 
rivers are sinking into Africa. 

The same thing has often happened 
to rivers elsewhere. They disappear into 
the bowels of the Earth (and sometimes 
reappear) or they are sucked up by the 
quicksands. In Asia old cities lie 
buried near the Gobi Desert and Lob 
Nor, because the rivers wandered away 
and the sand of the desert took possession. 

A Continent Drying Up 

Babylon and Nineveh miglit still live if 
tlieir elaborate waterways and irrigation ! 
systems had lasted. Sometimes it is 
thought that the whole of Central Africa 
is drying up and that the desiccation is 
spreading south. Egypt is the great 
example in North Africa of what can 
be done to defeat the encroaching desert 
by preserving and guiding every drop of 
water in the Nile. ’ . 

South Africa is seeking a similar way 
out of the drought that ruins the land i 
between Rhodesia and Portuguese An¬ 
gola and South-West Africa, encourages 
the Kalahari Desert to spread, and may 
affect the climate of the neighbouring 
Transvaal and Orange State. It is 
now proposed to find and try to restore 
the lost system of rivers and lakes. 

A Great Project 

The plan is to begin by putting up a 
dam on the River Kunene, which is 
still a going concern, though beginning 
to fail in the struggle. This would, 
perhaps, make the wheels of the old 
system go round again. Aeroplanes have 
been sent over the desert and report that 
the Kunene is still connected with its 
old wash-pot, the Etasha Pail. If it 
were dammed it would resume its annual 
payments, and Etasha would go into 
business again. In its turn it would 
contribute to Ngami. If Ngami coulcT 
ever again be put into working order the 
river out of it would flow again. In the 
words of Shakespeare, Jack would have 
Jill, and all would be well. 

The project sounds rather dream¬ 
like, but civilisation was built by the 
dreamers, and if the Kalahari is ever to 
blossom like the rose it must have 
water. See World Map 


A correspondent who has had 
occasion to look up the time of a 
train of long ago has noted an odd thing. 

It is good that we should let our con¬ 
science be our guide, but who would expect 
to find a conscience in a railway guide ? 

If anyone will look at the front 
cover of an old Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide he will see that the date declares 
it to be the 7th Mo if it happens to be 
July, or the 6th if it happens to be June. 
If he had looked at the first of Bradshaw's 
Railway Time Tables he would have 
noticed that it was published in the 
10th Mo, i9th> 1S39. Moreover, on the 
second of the inside pages it is an¬ 
nounced that " the next edition of this 
work will be published on the 1st of 1st 
Mo, 1840 ; and succeeding editions will 
appear every three months, with such 
alterations as have been made in the 


i interval.” Why did Bradshaw thus 
write 11 tli Mo for November and 1st Mo 
for January ? 

It was not a whim on the part of its 
publishers, but a matter of conscience. 
The Bradshaws who founded the famous 
Railway Guide were Quakers, and by 
tlieir religious persuasion as men of 
peace they would have to do with nothing 
associated with war or heathenry. They 
mould not even commemorate it in the 
name of a month. 

One of the months is named March 
after Mars, the god of War; July and 
August commemorate Roman warrior 
emperors. So th£ Bradshaws would 
have none of them on their railway 
guide, and they substituted the number 
of the month for the name of it. 

Bradshaw has grown out of these 
ways now, and we are rather sorry. 


THE MINES AND 
THEIR FUTURE 

FRANCE SHOWS HOW TO 
DO IT 

How the Lens Coalfield was 
Saved From Ruin 

A LEAD TO BRITAIN 

It is sad indeed to contemplate the 
present condition of that great coal¬ 
mining industry which has been for 
over a century the foundation of 
Britain’s greatness. 

Today mine-owners and colliers are 
facing each other like two men suddenly 
meeting on the ledge of a precipice, 
where there is no room to pass unless 
both sides will give way, and neither 
I side is willing to give way an inch. 

The miners say they cannot go back 
! to the old rates and the old hours; the 
owners say they cannot go on paying 
the present wages for the present hours 
[ of work ; while all the time they should 
be getting together and finding the way 
out of tlieir difficulty. 

A Great Recovery 

It is not as if this were impossible, 
for France affords us a magnificent 
example. There must be hundreds of 
thousands of men in England who know 
the mining district round Lens. For 
the entire period of the war the Germans 
held nearly all this ground, and the huge 
slag heaps at the pit-heads were fiercely 
fought for, and were either No Man’s 
Land or trenches of the front line on 
eacli side. But the Germans were in 
possession of the only parts that really 
mattered, and they were able not only 
to fortify the coalmines, but to use them 
and get the coal; and when they de¬ 
parted, they wreaked vengeance by 
smashing up the machinery and blocking 
up the entrances. 

When the war was over the owners 
determined to combine electrification 
with reconstruction, and replaced, old- 
fashioned plant with new, putting, in 
compact motors, transforming-plant, and 
powerful suction ventilators, in place of 
the old type boilers, winding engines, 
and rotating fan machinery. 

Cleansing a Town 

The result is that Lens is not only a, 
more prosperous town than ever, but 
cleaner. The Lens company has built 
8000 garden houses, and is to build 
8000 more. This one colliery company 
is prepared to spend 800,000,000 francs 
on the-work of housing alone, and four 
other companies have put up 2000 other 
new houses for their 42,000 workers.- 

The French miner is contented, well 
fed, well housed, with plenty of leisure 
and opportunities to enjoy it, and the 
mines are being worked profitably. 
'This result has been achieved because, 
instead of wasting time quarrelling, the 
miners and owners have put their 
shoulders together, joined in repairing 
the devastation of the past, and sought 
in scientific improvements and superior 
organisation the solution of the problem 
which we in this country could also 
solve if we took the same measures in 
the same spirit. 

ODD PARTNERS 
Beehives of the Sea 

On the ship Arcturus, which is explor¬ 
ing part of the Atlantic for the U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, Dr. C. J. Fish has 
found from his trawl nets a very odd 
little partnership between the sponges 
and a tiny snapping shrimp of a peculiar 
kind. The shrimps live in the sponges 
like bees in a hive, and use them as re¬ 
treats in time of danger. Whether the 
sponge, which is itself an animal and 
gets its food through these holes in its 
structure, derives any advantage from 
this arrangement Dr. Fish does not say, 
but usually the tenants in such cases 
make some return to the landlord. 
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SCOUTMASTER 
UNDER CROMWELL 

A RATHER 
CONTEMPTIBLE MAN 

The Founder of the Prime 
Minister’s House 

NAMING DOWNING STREET 

The Godfather of Downing Street. By John 
Beresford. (Cobden-Sanderson. 15 s.)' 

Possibly less than one in a million 
of the average British citizens wjio 
gaze with curiosity at Downing Street 
know how it came by its name. 

This book tells the life-story of Sir 
George Downing, who was born in 1623 
and died in 1684, and built houses that 
are partly included in numbers 10 and 
11 Downing Street, where the Prime 
Minister lives and the Cabinet meets. 
His lease was for 99 years, but his 
name will probably cling to the street 
while England is England. 

A Perfidious Rogue 

Mr. John Beresford, the writer of 
the book, is one of the lovers of the 
quiet research that illuminates . the 
past. He knows how to find the records 
that make it live again, and he is so 
fair-minded that he will not distort it, 
but if he has prejudices will admit them 
and warn his readers against them. 

His study of Sir George Downing is 
interesting as a simple method of 
studying history. It is well planned 
and well written, and pictures clearly 
a man of mixed character who was in 
the centre of public affairs during an ex¬ 
citing period, and always managed to play 
a deep game for his own advantage. 

Samuel Pepys, the diarist, who worked 
with Downing and knew him through 
and through, said he was “ a perfidious 
rogue. 5 ’ Mr. Beresford proves it in a 
book that has one weakness; it does 
not hammer the rogue as hard as lie 
deserves when it has unmasked him. 

Scoutmaster to Cromwell 

George Downing came of an Eastern 
Counties Puritan family that went to 
New England for the sake of having 
religions freedom. He was a boy of 14 
when his father, an amiable and success¬ 
ful lawyer, and his mother, a strong- 
minded woman, emigrated with him. 
Harvard University was founded just 
in time to educate him.- Then lie felt 
that England would give him more 
scope than the colonies, and lie returned 
as a chaplain on a ship. 

Charles the First’s Civil War was 
in full swing, and George became preacher 
to Colonel Okey’s regiment. He caught 
Cromwell’s eye as a man who would be 
a natural leader, and he made him 
Scoutmaster, or head of the Intelligence 
Department of the Army. There never 
was the least doubt about Downing’s 
efficiency in any work he undertook, 
or about him “ getting on.” Cromwell 
sent his Scoutmaster as envoy to France, 
and afterwards to The Hague, when 
rivalry on the sea was leading England 
and Holland toward war. 

Informer Against the Puritans 

Meantime, Downing’s father and 
mother had returned to England, his 
father gaining a good position through 
the son’s influence. Downing’s chief 
work was done in Holland. A shrewd 
observer, a clever financier, and an 
accomplished schemer and spy, he was 
thoroughly at home among the sharpest 
wits in Europe, and served Cromwell 
faithfully by reporting to him what the 
friends of the English Royalists were 
doing abroad. 

After Cromwell’s death he still kept 
his post under the Commonwealth, but 
by acting as informer against the 
Puritans won also the confidence of 
Charles the Second, and remained as 
his country’s representative in Holland 
after the Revolution. But many on the 


THE LOST GERM 

A Poison Mystery in Whitehall 

The Ministry of Health is looking for 
a lost germ. 

In a laboratory near Whitehall the 
Ministry’s medical scouts spend labor¬ 
ious days among shining glass bottles 
and test tubes in tracking down poisons 
in food. They have been searching for 
one that hid itself in a tin of salmon and 
did deadly work there, and after weeks 
of inquiry it still eludes them. 

Last year there were more than a 
hundred cases of poisoning by food. 
The poisons were found in tinned foods, 
the salmon having a high percentage of 
blame, though so much care is taken to 
keep it wholesome; but tinned meats, 
pork and veal-and-ham pies, cheese, 
meat, fish that had not been tinned, W’ere 
all refuges for the poisonous invader. 
When the amount of tinned meats and 
fruit which are eaten is taken into 
consideration, the numbers of known 
examples of poisoning are not high, but 
what makes it so difficult to find how the 
poison acts is that the germs themselves 
are so little known. 

They are believed to be mainly of one 
rather mysterious group, but how they 
get into the tinned foods and why they 
are so poisonous is something of a 
mystery. The one which the Health 
Ministry is seeking is believed to have 
got in through a hole in the tin. 

A GREAT MAN—BY HIS 
NIECE 

Lord Kelvin as He Lived 

Though the work of Lord Kelvin is his 
greatest monument, the memory of such 
a man—the way he talked and looked, 
his presence, and the thousand little 
things which make character—are a rare 
possession which will not pass away with 
those who knew him. It was therefore a 
grateful task, and one for which we 
should be grateful, for his niece, Miss 
Agnes Gardner King, to write her 
recollections of him, and we rejoice in 
her excellent volume on Kelvin the Man. 
This modest book is published by Hodder 
and Stoughton, and to those who ever 
heard Lord Kelvin speak, or saw him, it 
will be welcome, for it fills out the 
picture of his wisdom; his kindliness, and 
the shrewdness which was mingled with 
something that -we cannot find a better 
name for than innocence. It was a part 
of Lord Kelvin’s radiant personality 
that the briefest glimpse of him remained 
ineffaceably in the memory. 

Those who remember Miss King’s 
admirable article on Lord Kelvin in 
My Magazine will greatly enjoy her 
| further contribution to Kelvin literature, 
and those who knew Lord Kelvin a 
little, as well as those who knew him 
well, will thank Miss King for adding her 
recollections to theirs. 


Continued from the previous column 

Cavalier side doubted him, and some 
bold deed was needed to prove the 
reality of his newly-professed loyalty. 
This deed took the form of trapping in 
Holland and kidnapping to England 
three refugee Puritans, one of whom was 
his old commander and patron, Colonel 
Okey. The three Puritans went bravely 
to their death, and George Downing 
became infamous. 

This was the man who, returning 
rich from Holland after he dared stay 
there no longer, accumulated large 
estates in England, and among his 
purchases held the land that now bears 
his name as Downing Street. It is not 
an honourable story, and he was not 
an honourable man, but, as told with 
abundant detail in Mr. Beresford’s book, 
the story throws a lurid light on the 
Restoration period. In an age of great 
and willing sacrifice Sir George Downing 
was a clever, energetic, unscrupulous 
man who fought only for his own hand, 
gained the successes he sought, and 
deserved and has the contempt of 
posterity as a treacherous time-server. I 


LITTLE COMEDY OF 
A PARIS SHOW 

African Natives and their 
European Dress 

WHAT THE FRENCH COLONIAL 
OFFICE FORGOT 

From Paris comes a story with a 
human and humorous touch. 

In the Jardin d’Acclimatation, before 
the war, there was a fine Zoo, but to-day 
it needs side-shows to supplement its 
bareness. 

So it was arranged to have an African 
village, with natives from French 
Equatorial Africa. The French Colonial 
Office gave instructions that these 
natives should bring with them the 
finest procurable specimens of all their 
traditional dress. 

Unfortunately, however, the authori¬ 
ties forgot that what was new to 
France might be ordinary to Africa, 
and vice versa. The black-skinned pil¬ 
grims, delighted with the prospect of 
their journey, thought it would be but 
a churlish attention to come to Paris 
dressed in their everyday garments, 
when it was possible to pay a far better 
compliment to their hosts. 

So when they reached their port of 
embarkation, they sold their native 
costumes, and purchased in exchange 
cheap, ready-made European clothes, 
the nearest approach they could get to 
the attire of the Parisian; and they 
appeared wearing these before the 
horror-stricken eyes of the officials who 
had been sent to meet them at the 
port of Marseilles. 

Hasty instructions were sent to Paris, 
and the department stores were ran¬ 
sacked for “ African native costumes.” 
And these the inhabitants of the native 
village are now wearing. 


LABRADOR TO LISTEN-IN 
A Wireless Set for an 
Eskimo School 

There will be great excitement at 
the little boarding school at Makkovik, 
in Labrador, when the Harmony arrives 
this month on her annual visit. 

Many C.N. readers will have heard 
the wireless talk which Captain Jackson, 
skipper of this Moravian Mission boat, 
gave about its voyages. 

After mentioning that he carried for 
the first time a small wireless set, he said: 
” How I wish our school at Makkovik 
had one.” Many listeners-in in all parts 
of the kingdom immediately decided to 
become fairy godmothers to this Labra¬ 
dor school, and the money they sent to 
Captain Jackson has enabled him to 
secure a four-valve set for the school. 

Five young missionaries are going out 
on the Harmony this year. One of them 
is Mr. Tomlinson, who has previously 
sailed twice in the Harmony as a 
member of the crew. Although still a 
young man, he has had an adventurous 
career, for he w r ent to sea at 15, had 
sailed round the world three times 
before he was 21, and was wrecked in 
the Bay of Biscay during the war. 

Miss Hattasch, a girl of 20, is returning 
to Labrador, where she was born, to do 
kindergarten work at Makkovik School. 


BEHIND THE TIMES 
Clifden Goes 

So rapidly has wireless science ad¬ 
vanced during the last few years that 
many w^ell-knowm stations of earlier days 
now find themselves behind the times. 

That is the case with the famous 
Clifden Marconi, station in Ireland, 
which, in pre-war days, established the 
first regular wireless communication 
with America on a w'ave-length of 
7000 metres. But the equipment has 
become obsolete, and the station is now 
being dismantled. 


PIONEER MONKS 

WHAT THEY DID 
700 YEARS AGO 

The Spades with which They 
Dug the Ore in Cumberland 

A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 

When we gaze at the ruins of our old 
abbeys and monasteries we conjure up 
visions of the piety and wisdom and 
learning and the simple pastoral life of 
those who once inhabited them. 

And it is with surprise we learn that 
not only were these monks of old the 
pioneers of education and culture and 
learning, but they w r ere, in some cases, 
the pioneers of our mining industry. 

That is one of the interesting things 
that Dr. Bernard Smith tells us in his 
Survey of the Iron Ore Areas of Cumber¬ 
land, Lancashire, and the Lake District, 
which has lately been published by 
H. M. Stationery Office. 

The Abbey’s Mine and Forge 

In Furness, the northern part of 
Lancashire, the Early Britons appear to 
have first noticed the rich deposits of 
ore, and two polished celts have been 
found in an old working. Then came the 
Romans, of whom traces have been dis¬ 
covered in both Furness and Cumber¬ 
land. And after many years we come to 
the first written record of iron-mining in 
the district, the granting of a mine and 
forge to the Abbey of Holme Cultram in 
Cumberland. That was in 1179, and the 
actual spades with which the monks dug 
the ore out of the ground have been 
brought to light! 

It is to the monks of Furness Abbey, 
the beautiful ruin described in the C.N. 
not long ago, that iron-smelting in the 
Furness district ow'es its origin. It is 
known that the ore here w r as worked by 
the monks in 1235 and even earlier, and 
there are records of further mining 
grants dowm to the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry the Eighth. 

After the Dissolution 

As there w r as plenty of “ surface ” 
ore the monks had only to dig trenches ; 
deep mines did not come into existence 
till a much later date. And the hearths 
for making iron w r ere of the simplest 
description. But they had left their 
mark on the destinies of Furness and 
Cumberland, and after the fall of the 
monasteries the making of iron was 
continued by the inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict, bloomeries being established in 
many places. 

Bloomeries were usually on the banks 
of small streams, and consisted of a 
rough hearth, the blast being supplied 
by bellow's, while charcoal was readity 
obtained from the timber near at hand. 
Thirty of these old bloomery sites have 
been discovered. 

Truly, the child is father to the man, 
we feel, as we turn away from Furness 
Abbey, with its memories oi the primi¬ 
tive forges of the monks, and see, lying 
before us, the famous Barrcnv steel 
w r orks, one of the finest industrial con¬ 
cerns in the country. 

HOLY ISLAND INDEED 
A New Lifeboat for an 
Old Station 

Holy Island, off the coast of North¬ 
umberland, now has a fine motor lifeboat. 
She has cost /8000, and has been built 
out of a legacy from the late Sir Charles 
Milburn, after whom she is named. 

Fitted with a cabin and an 80 h.p. 
engine, the Milburn has all the latest 
improvements of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. She carries a 
searchlight and a line-throwing gun, and 
is practically unsinkable, as she has 
130 airtight cases. 

But Holy Island certainly deserves 
her good fortune, for her lifeboat station 
is one of the oldest in the country, and 
it has the splendid record of having 
saved 228 lives. 

Holy Island indeed ! 
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A MAN AND HIS 
DREAMS 

A Jolly Way of Bringing 
Them True 

GIVING JOY TO LITTLE PEOPLE 

‘ Once there was a young man called 
J. D. O’Connell working on a farm in 
Ontario. He was very poor, but he 
loved children, and longed to be able 
to give them pleasure. Penniless as lie 
was, there seemed to be many worse 
off than himself. 

He saved up a little money, and one 
day gave himself the great treat of 
asking the children of the neighbourhood 
to a little party. But, alas, when tea- 
time came, there was not enough to eat! 

The young man never forgot the 
bitter sorrow of that day. He gave no 
more picnics or parties, but made up his 
mind that if ever he was a rich man he 
would give glorious parties and picnics, 
where the tables would be loaded and 
no child should go away hungry. 

Time rolled by, and the young 
philanthropist of the Ontario farm 
became a wealthy business man. Most 
people forget their poor friends when 
they grow rich, but not so Mr. O’Connell. 
He has retired from business, and is now 
indulging in the secret day dreams of 
his life. By means of his generosity 
picnics on a gorgeous scale are being 
given all over America. 

The children of fifty different towns 
can have a waterside picnic every year 
now, because Mr.' O’Connell has set 
aside endowment funds for that purpose. 
This has cost him already about forty 
thousand pounds. 

There are today many thousands of 
children in America who have cause to 
bless the name of J. D. O’Connell. As the 
years go by and the towns continue to 
draw on their picnic funds, many 
thousands more will become Mr. 
O’Connell’s guests. Who can tell how 
many happy hours and beautiful 
thoughts will enrich " the lives of 
children condemned to the squalor of 
city life because of the day dreams of 
one man ? 


DEVONSHIRE IN 
PADDINGTON 
A Tiny Village in a Shop 
Window 

There was lately to be seen in the 
window of a little antique shop in 
Paddington a dainty model of a 
Devonshire village which compares for 
art and ingenuity and charm with the 
Oueen’s Dolls’ House. 

The model, which is in a glass case 
three feet long, nine inches high, and 
nine inches wide, shows a Devonshire 
village of about a hundred years ago. 
In the background is a castle, with an 
avenue of trees sheltering it, and in front 
a long row of half-timbered cottages, 
with an inn, and an old mill with’ a 
stream running under a bridge. 

On the road is a carrier’s cart, from 
whicli a farmer’s wife is descending with 
her basket. Farther on a drover is 
driving his cattle to market, and a 
man is leading a horse with a heavy 
lorry on which a log has teen loaded 
ready for the sawmill. 

Every detail is perfect in this little 
model of cork and wood, made by the 
loving hands of some West Country 
craftsman generations ago. On the tiny 
door of the inn the tinier word Tap 
can be read, and above it is a swinging 
sign delicately painted. Every detail 
in the old houses, from threshold to 
roof, is as perfect as when the model 
was first made. 

Set up in the window of an old- 
fashioned shop in a dull street of 
London, this little Devonshire village 
seemed to bring with it a breath of fresh 
air from the green and lovely valleys of 
Devon to London Town 


HOW AMERICA 
LISTENS-IN 

Choose Your Own Station 

A SYSTEM AND ITS 
DRAWBACKS 

Every - man, woman, and child in 
the United States spends on an average 
ten shillings a year on wireless receiving 
sets. In 1921 only a million pounds’ 
worth of sets were sold, but in 1924 
the sales had risen to sixty times as much. 

Wireless is still going ahead very 
fast in America, and most of us will 
be surprised to learn how different 
American broadcasting methods are 
from the British. America has no less 
than 500 broadcasting stations, owned 
by many different companies, so that 
the competition between the stations 
is very keen. 

Imagine, for instance, that a man 
in New York wants to listen-in. There 
are in and around the city, between 30 
and 50 broadcasting ’ stations, and if 
he does not like one programme he will 
turn the hand on a dial and try another. 
Each station gradually gets its par¬ 
ticular type of patron. A man will 
have his own broadcasting station as 
he has his own newspaper. 

A Question of Programmes 

A great drawback is that advertising 
is a dominating element in American 
broadcasting, and that the programmes, 
though often good, are mixed up with 
forms of advertisement that would not 
be tolerated in this country. Our British 
way is probably best. 

The general opinion is that the 
American system is not only too 
commercial and often vulgar,, but nearly 
always chaotic, the listener often having 
forced upon him a programme he does 
not want. The evidence in' favour of 
the British system is the fact that 
although broadcasting is much younger 
in this country there are more sets in 
proportion to the population. 

QUEEN SALOTE 
A Case for the Privy Council 

In that quiet and rather dingy little 
room in Whitehall where the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council sits 
to try appeals from the Dominions and 
dependencies of the Empire, . there 
lately came a case from the sunny South 
Seas, an appeal about a church matter 
from the Tonga Isles, lying about 250 
miles south-east of Fiji. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the Tongans is their queen, Salote, 
the only queen in all the South Pacific. 

Queen Salote came to the throne nine 
years ago, when she was seventeen, and 
she is adored by her subjects. She speaks 
English well, for she was at school in New 
Zealand, though she left in 1916, on the 
death of her father, King George 
Tabu II, to come home and be a queen. 
In the following year she was married 
to the son of her Prime Minister, one of 
the greatest chiefs in the islands, and she 
now has four small sons, whom she took 
to New Zealand on a holiday about 
two years ago* 

Queen • Salote is a splendid-looking 
woman, standing six feet/ handsome and 
dignified, gracious and pleasant in her 
manner, and passionately fond of music. 
An Englishwoman who was her play¬ 
mate twenty years ago has been writing 
of what she remembers of the pretty 
little curly-headed maid who grew into 
a graceful girl and a noble queen. One 
peculiarity she remembers. When the 
drill-mistress gave the order ” On the 
toes rise, knees bend, hands on floor, 
frog jump,” Princess Salote would stand 
perfectly still, and let the others go 
through this undignified exercise, ex¬ 
plaining that she could not possibly do 
it, as she would be a queen one day ! 
Today, no part of Polynesia is better 
ruled or happier than the islands where 
Queen Salote holds her sway. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, With name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

To Whom Does Greenland Belong? 

To Denmark, although Norway has claimed 
certain rights on the east coast. 

Is the Nightjar a Migrant ? 

Yes, it arrives about the middle of May 
and goes away in September. 

What is the Monetary Unit of Cyprus ? 
The piastre, 180 of which go to the pound, 
so that its value is about a penny and a third. 
Why Does the North Pole Star Always 
Appear in the Same Position? 
Because it is at that point in the heavens 
toward which the axis of the Earth is directed. 
What is the Weight of the British 
Sovereign ? 

The standard weight of the British sove¬ 
reign is 123*27447 grains, and its fineness 
eleven-twelfths gold and one-twelfth alloy. 
What are the Collective Nouns for Snipe, 
Plover, Herons, Geese and Wildfowl? 

A wisp of snipe; a stand, or wing, of 
plover; ‘a siege of herons; a gaggle, or 
skein, of geese; a plump, or trip, of wildfowl. 
What are the Sequels,to The Three 
Musketeers? 

The Three Musketeers, by Alexandre Du¬ 
mas, is followed by Twenty .Years After, 
and this by The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

Is There any Fear of the Whale Being 
Exterminated ? 

There is great fear of it and that is why an 
expedition to look into the habits, haunts, 
and numbers of whales in Southern waters 
is just setting out in the Discovery. 

. Where is the Largest Organ in the 
World? 

This is generally said to be the organ in 
the Cathedral of Seville, which has no 
stops and 5300 pipes. The organ in the 
Cathedral of St. Lawrence, at Rotterdam, 
has 80 stops. That-in St. Bavon Cathedral, 
Haarlem, has 60 stops and 4088 pipes. 

Will you Give Some Statistics About the 
Planetoid Eros? 

Its mean distance from the Sun is 135-4 
million miles, its year is 643 1 of our days, 
its orbit velocity is from 12 to 19 miles per 
second, its eccentricity is *2228, its inclina¬ 
tion to the Ecliptic io° 49' 30". 

What is the Origin of the Expression 
“The Hat Trick?” 

In early Victorian days top hats were 
worn at cricket, and there was a custom 
of presenting a new hat to a bowler who 
performed the feat of bowling out three 
batsmen in succession. 

Are Early English Writings Punctuated? 

Caedmon’s Hymn, the oldest Christian 
poem in English, has very little punctuation, 
and is without word separation, but punc¬ 
tuation even thus early was receiving atten¬ 
tion, and a poem of Alcuin, who lived in the 
eighth century, is punctuated throughout. 
What is Osteopathy? 

A theory of disease and method of cure 
resting on the supposition that most diseases 
are traceable to deformation of some part 
of the skeleton, which by mechanical 
pressure on nerves and blood vessels inter¬ 
feres with their healthy action. As a cure, 
manipulation of the bones is practised. 

What is Hay Fever? 

A catarrhal affection of the mucous 
membrane of the eyes, nose, mouth, and 
throat caused by the action of the pollen 
of various plants, chiefly grasses. It varies 
in severity according to atmospheric con¬ 
ditions and the amount of pollen in the air. 
The Anglo-Saxon race seems more liable 
to it than other races, and there are always 
far more cases in England than elsewhere. 
What is the Welsh Place Whose Name i.s 
Called “A Yard of Welsh?” 

Llanf airp wllgwy ngyllgogery chwy r n d r o b- 
wllllandyssiliogogogoch. It is a village 
in Anglesea and has 59 letters, but in 
most directories only the first 20 are given. 
What is the Meaning of Swound in 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner ?- 
This is an obsolete word for swoon, and 
is used by many old writers, such as Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. * 

What is the Difference Between Fork 
Lightning and Sheet Lightning ? 
Instantaneous photographs of so-called 
fork lightning show it to consist of a stream 
of light, sometimes with a number of trib¬ 
utary streams. The forked or angular ap¬ 
pearance is -only an optical illusion. The 
flash really resembles the spark obtainable 
from an electrical machine, only on a larger 
scale. Sheet lightning is not a separate 
phenomenon. It is the reflection in the 
atmosphere of the ordinary stream lightning 
taking place below the observer's horizon. 


A MAGNIFICENT 
PANORAMA 

JUPITER AND HIS 
SATELLITES 

Brilliant Quartette of Moons in 
the Midnight Sky 

WHAT THE FIELD-GLASSES 
REVEAL 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next Tuesday Saturn will appear ne^ r 
to and below the Moon, about six times 
the Moon’s diameter away. 

The distance between this planet and 
our world is now rapidly increasing, 910 
million miles separating us, as compared 
with 821 million when Saturn was at his 
nearest at the beginning of May. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evening 
Mercury will again appear in proximity 
to Venus, and about seven times the 
Moon’s width below her. But Mercury 
will be difficult to see in the bright 
twilight even with glasses, though lie is 
now near his brightest, and appearing in 
a telescope^like a tiny half moon. 

Mercury is now between us and Venus, 
being 80 million miles away, compared 
with 135 million, the distance of Venus. 

Jupiter is now the chief glory of the 
night sky, he is due south about mid¬ 
night and in the south-east earlier in 



Jupiter’s chief moons compared with our Moon 


the evening. His magnificent globe and 
retinue of moons are a never-ending 
panorama, the peregrinations of his four 
brightest moons coming within the 
powers of small telescopes. 

These, sometimes known as the 
Galilean moons, after Galileo who first 
saw them, change their position rela¬ 
tively to one another from night to 
night; so it is not always easy to identify 
each particular one. But at about mid¬ 
night next Friday the whole quartette of 
moons will be arranged in regular order 
outward from the planet’s disc. 

They will be on the right, or west, side 
of Jupiter; but, if seen through an 
astronomical telescope, they will, of 
course, be on the left. Then the compara¬ 
tive brightness of Io, Europa, Gany¬ 
mede, and Callisto niay be noted, and 
each satellite clearly identified. They 
will not be at their relative distances, 
however, for Callisto will be far to the 
right, while the others will be close 
together, much nearer to Jupiter. 

Though our Moon will be present, it 
may be possible to glimpse Callisto with 
field-glasses or binoculars, for this 
satellite will be at about its farthest 
extension to the right of Jupiter next 
Friday, and near it on Thursday and 
Saturday evenings. 

A Tiny Point of Light 

Now, as it shines almost as brightly as 
a sixth-magnitude star, it should be 
easily seen ; but the close proximity of 
this " brilliant orb of Jupiter alters 
matters. But if the observer steadies 
the glasses by resting them* against some 
support, Callisto’s tiny point of light 
should be perceptible. 

It will be about a third of our Moon’s 
apparent width away from Jupiter, so its 
exact position can be estimated. Should 
the weather, or the Moon’s light prevent 
Callisto from being observed, another 
better opportunity will occur on the 
nights of August 17 and 18, and also on 
August 8 and 9. On these occasions no 
Moon will be present, but on August 8 
and 9 Callisto must be sought on the 
left, or east, side of Jupiter. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening, Mercury, 
Venus, and Mars in the north-west. Saturn 
south-west; Jupiter south-east 
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COPPER MOUNTAIN 


Set down by 
John Halden 


Adventurous Days 
Among the Eskimos 

CHAPTER 25 
Tom Keeps the Flag Flying 

OM, at first stupefied into inaction 
by the disaster which had 
come to him, pulled himself to¬ 
gether .with an effort. 

. He thought for a moment of 
swimming, but a glance at the slush 
ice that filled the space between him 
and the big floe made him change 
his mind. Impossible to swim in 
that icy mush. 

“ Not even a gun ! ” he muttered 
to himself. “ This cake of ice is drift¬ 
ing south. That means that it may 
melt away under you, if you don’t 
starve to death first—which is likely, 
seeing you’ve nothing but a knife 
and a piece of rope to hunt with/' 

He glanced down at the seal at 
his feet. 

“ Oh, -well, there’s food for a 
while, anyway. And its skin will 
make some sort of cover for the 
night.” 

It would soon be too dark to see, 
so the boy went swiftly to work 
skinning the seal, luckily a big one. 

He had learned from the Eskimos 
how to take a seal’s skin off like a 
glove, making one incision at the 
jaws, and peeling it backwards. 
He did this, and had a sort of sleep¬ 
ing bag with the fur inside. This, 
once he had eased himself into it, 
kept the wind out to a remarkable 
degree, and as he was very'warmly 
clothed in deerskin and fur other¬ 
wise he slept the night through 
without too great suffering from cold. 

He woke to find it a clear day, and 
no sign of human life about him. 

Rest had brought back his 
natural hopefulness, and he set to 
work cutting up the frozen seal meat 
beside him with a will. 

“ Matches and tin plate in pocket, 
good knife, rope—things might be 
worse,” he said to himslf as he 
worked. 

“ Now if I could build myself a 
snow house for shelter in case it 
storms.” He looked about him on 
his island, but the ice floe was 
small and had no snowdrifts on it. 

“If only we bump into a bigger 
cake. This isn’t one I should have 
chosen to be marooned, on.” 

By this time Tom had made him¬ 
self a fire of seal blubber, sufficient 
to cook his breakfast of the meat, 
but much of the fat was wasted 
on account of his having no re¬ 
ceptacle to put it in. 

Breakfast over, he set himself to 
the problem of changing to a bigger 
floe. An idea had come to him. 

Buffalo Bill, the famous cowboy, 
was his ideal hero, and at school he 
and the other boys had put in hours 
and days practising lariat throwing. 
Tom had become fairly proficient. 
The sight of the rope with which he 
had intended to drag the seal back 
to camp, then, gave him an idea. 

“ If I can only drift close enough 
to some big floe with a sharp crag 
of ice on top, I might manage to 
lasso it and pull this cake up to it,” 
he decided. 

All about him were, indeed, 
floating' ice floes of various sizes, 
but his^own small island kept away 
•from them. The eager watch he 
kept and an occasional try with 
the rope, however, kept him from 
brooding too much over his mis¬ 
fortunes, and night was upon him be¬ 
fore he realised how time was passing. 

“Timothy and Ole must be 
Fairly out of their minds with 
worry/' he thought, as he slipped 
again into his seal skin. “ I wish I 
could let them know I’m all right— 
though, of course, if a storm comes 
up tonight I won’t be,” he added. 

But the storm did not come, and 
the next day he had better luck 
with his lariat throwing. 

His floating island drifted within a 
few feet of a large piece of ice-with a 
sharp crag on the side nearest to him. 

“ Now if I can get a noose round 
that point, and it doesn’t break off 
or slip up, maybe I can ease my 
boat tip close enough to jump,” . 

} Tom had several unlucky tries be¬ 
fore he succeeded in fastening his rope 


round the ice crag, but, this done, he 
found to his satisfaction that a 
steady pull helped his small cake in 
its slow drift tow r ard the bigger floe. 

When he was close enough he 
decided to take the risk, , and threw 
every scrap of his seal meat over on 
to the hoped-for haven. 

“ Now* I’ve got to make it or 
starve,” he thought, as only three or 
four feet intervened between the 
two‘pieces of ice, and, throwing the 
rope before him, he jumped. Luckily 
he landed safely on the stick)' snow 
beyond, and the smaller cake 
moved away behind him. 

His new home as he examined it 
proved to be sufficiently large for 
comfort. A few high, craggy points 
of ice on one side sloped down to a 
broad, level ice plain beyond. There 
was also a deep drift of snow, hard 
packed by the wind, in the shelter of 
the cliff. 

“ Couldn’t be better,” remarked 
Tom to himself, finding some 
mitigation of his loneliness in speak¬ 
ing aloud. “ It’s a lucky thing Ole 
taught nie how to build a snow 
house before I left. I'll have a cosy 
place to sleep in tonight.” 

First, however, in the manner of 
a sailor marooned on a desert 
island, he made a flag of his red 
bandana handkerchief, which he 
managed to fasten to a towering 
point of ice. There it hung de¬ 
jectedly until he had the idea of 
wetting it in the sea, allowing it to 
freeze uat, .and then fastening it 
up again. 

This had to be done every night, 
for the noon sun thawed it quickly, 
so that it drooped again. 

“ Must keep the flag flying,” 
muttered Tom as he worked. “ Tim 
and Ole will be searching every¬ 
where with their glasses, and this 
■will attract them if they see it, even 
if I am invisible in my house.” 

It took him the* rest of the day 
to finish his snow' house, although 
it was smaller than the one he and. 
his brother had made under Ole’s* 
direction. When made, it was a 
good shelter, and promised to keep 
him fairly protected even though a 
storm should come up. 

The problem of heat worried him. 
The fire he had made with blubber 
the first day had been wasteful and 
not very war m, f or seal fat, to be effec¬ 
tive, needs a wick and a receptacle. 

This receptacle he had in the 
shape of a small tin plate w'hich he 
had slipped, after cleaning it from 
his last meal'with the others, into 
the space between his outer and 
inner fur trousers. He now blessed 
his luck at having done this rather 
than put it away, though on the 
first day alone he had forgotten it 
until, on going to sleep, he had felt 
it under him. 

It proved to be useful here as a 
spade for digging the tunnel to his 
snow house, and for a base to his fire. 

" How to make a fire of blubber 
inside my house so that it .won’t 
smoke me out,” he considered, for 
seal blubber alone burns rather like 
bacon fat—that is to say, with little 
flame and volumes of black greasy 
smoke. 

Tom had saved everything from 
his seal, even the clean-picked 
bones. Remembering something 
that Stefansson had w'ritten about 
a similar case, he experimented and 
finally built a fairly satisfactory 
fire in the following way. 

A tiny strip of rag torn from his 
underclothing—for he still w'ore a 
cloth shirt next his skin—-was 
soaked in the seal oil and put on the 
plate over a tiny hole punched in it to , 
make a draught. Over this he piled 
bones as if they had been wood, and 
on top laid some strips of blubber. 

" Only one match per meal,” said 
Tom, as he looked at his supply, 
which he could have wished larger. 

“ If this fails I eat my meat raw'.” 

The oil-soaked rag, however, 
burned with a bright hot flame for 
long enough to melt some of the 
blubber above, which, dripping down 
on the bones, covered them with a 
film that burned brightly. 


Thomas could not restrain a crow* 
of triumph as he speared a piece of 
seal meat on his knife and held it 
over this flame to make a barbecue. 

“ If I could only be sure of being 
rescued when my meat gives out, I’d 
call this jolly good fun,” he thought. 

Night had come on again, a clear, 
starry night, and, after seeing that 
his flag stood out stiff from the 
ice crag hi the supporting frost, the 
boy w'ent contentedly to. sleep in 
his shelter of snow. 

Next day he scouted round his 
new island. ■ 

“ Monarch of all I survey ! ” he 
murmured, feeling rather like 
Robinson Crusoe. “ I couldn’t 
ask for more except a few tame seals 
to come up at meal times begging 
to be stabbed.” 

The question of food began to 
trouble him considerably, as no 
sign of rescue appeared although he 
kept a sharp look-out over the 
surrounding floes. His seal, which 
lay on the snow beside his house, 
\vas well over half eaten. 

“ What in the w'orld shall I do 
when that is gone ? ” he mused. 

An occasional fat seal came up to 
lie on the edge of his island to 
tantalise him, but he knew' himself 
too poor a marksman at knife 
throwing to risk that kind of hunt¬ 
ing, for if his knife should stick 
ineffectually in a frightened seal it 
might be carried into the sea, and 
he be left helpless. 

He tried his luck several times at 
throwing the lariat, but the seals 
slipped like greased lightning off 
the ice at the first whizz of the rope 
and were lost. 

“ This floe will get a bad name 
among seals, and I shan’t even have 
the pleasure of seeing food from a 
distance,” Tom decided, and he 
began to tighten his belt, putting 
himself on rations. 


CHAPTER 26 
An Unwelcome Visitor 

It was on the following day, as 
* Tom sat beside what Was left 
of his food, gazing at it sorrowfully 
and wondering if he would ever be 
rescued, that he had a visit from a 
polar bear. 

Bruin came ambling slowly over 
the ice, looking for seals. Suddenly 
he got the scent of Tom’s. The boy 
knew' when he got it, for the bear 
dropped suddenly down, flattening 
himself on the snow, and becoming 
almost invisible as he moved 
cautiously forward. 

“ Oh, no, you don’t ! ” said Tom 
to himself, as he jumped to his feet, 
and began shouting and waving his 
arms.” 

To Tom’s surprise the bear did not 
seem in the least frightened by his 
manoeuvres, but came on steadily. 

“ He’s going to fight me for it,” 
thought the boy. “ Oh for a gun! ” 

This, as Tom realised later, was 
not at all what w*as in the bear's 
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Stencil ? 

Ask Mother to buy you a copy of 
the Second “Best Way” Stencil 
Book (No. 147)—it will show you 
the way to decorate* in colours all 
sorts of different things—toys, 
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mind. Polar bears are very timid 
except when enraged, but in the 
Far North most of them know* only 
three kinds of living creatures 
besides themselves, seals, foxes, and 
gulls. 

Seals .are harmless animals and 
furnish them with food whenever 
caught. To the foxes and gulls the 
bear himself unintentionally fur¬ 
nishes food by leaving them the 
remainder of his kill w r hen he has 
gorged himself. 

So Thomas, with his flapping 
arms and cries, probably appeared 
to Bruin simply as some new sort 
of fox or gull, that would move 
noisily out of his way as soon as he 
approached near enough. So he 
came steadily on. 

“ There’s nothing for it but 
flight,” Tom decided. “ But if I 
only had a gun I’d have bear steak 
for supper ! ” 

The boy gathered carefully to¬ 
gether all that w*as left of the seal 
and carried it quickly into his house. 
The next morning he found tracks 
all round where the seal meat had 
lain, and even over his little snow* 
house, but the bear had evidently 
given up in disgust, for the tracks 
finally led off to the sea. 

It w*as a night or tw r o later that 
he had his second visit from this 
bear or another. 

He had eaten seal skin that day 
and had almost finished the pelt 
that had served him for a sleeping 
bag. ‘ Seal skin is nourishing and 
has been eaten many times by Polar 
explorers, but it was in Tom’s 
estimation poor enough fare. Be¬ 
sides, he w'as decidedly w*orried 
as to* what he should eat when that 
was gone. 

“ If I eat my clothes next liow 
shall I keep from freezing to death ? ’' 
had been his last thought before 
slipping into an uneasy slumber. 

He w*as w*akened suddenly by a 
blast of cold air on his face. 

He sat up and clutched his knife, 
to see that a large hole had been 
opened in the roof of his house. 
Beyond w as a clear sky covered with 
stars. And in the space a shadowy 
form moving. . . . 

What could it be ? Then, as his 
eyes cleared of sleep, Tom knew ! 

A curious polar bear, wandering 
over the ice, had smashed through 
the wall of Tom’s house with a 
sideways sweep of his paw, and 
w*as now peering into the interior, 
sniffing at this unfamiliar scent of 
human. 

“It might be a fox—but it 
isn’t! ” Bruin seemed to be con¬ 
sidering. “ It might also be a seal, 
but it doesn’t smell like a seal—at 
| least, not a live one.” 

Thomas rudely cut his scientific 
investigations short with a blow* on j 
the nose from the bone handle of 1 
his knife. Bruin, used to tame j 
submission or flight on the part of 
seals and foxes, started back 
insulted and puzzled. 

“ Go aw r ay or I’ll hit you again ! ” 
shouted Tom. “ That’s no way to 
w*alk in on a gentleman’s privacy.” 

He was frightened half out of 
his wits, but he had the courage of 
desperation. ■* 

For a w'ild moment he thought of 
trying to stab the bear in the heart. 
But he knew that if he succeeded in 
merely w r ounding him the bear 
might attack him with those long 
sharp claws and teeth, and the 
thought made him pause. The 
moment of hesitation lost him 
possible food, for the bear, who 
could not have been very hungry, 
turned and ambled off, disgust in 
every line of his body. 

Tom watched him off, but he 
could not get back to sleep. 

“ Polar bears everywhere, and not 
a steak to eat!” he muttered, 
shivering with the cold that the bear 
had let into his shelter. He fell to 
dreaming of sizzling steaks in a 
frying pan, of poached eggs on 
toast, of roast rq,utton and currant 
jelly. 

He was afraid to consider the true 
seriousness of his situation. The 
hole in his house could be mended, 
but how was he to get food ! He 
had almost given up the hope of 
being rescued. And how* in the 
world could he live wdth no gun to 
hunt with ? 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story - . 

The Bird of Peace 

A valiant king w*as once pur¬ 
suing the shattered columns 
of his enemy’s army. 

In his eagerness he outrode 
his followers, and at dusk found 
himself alone in a wild, barren 
country, where not even a 
shepherd’s rude hut offered shel¬ 
ter from the biting wind. As 
he gazed anxiously around, a 
bird with feathers of a whiteness 
more dazzling than that of snow 
appeared suddenly on a withered 
tree. It fluttered toward the 
king, circled round him, flew 
ahead, then returned again. 
Three times it did this. 

“ Strange ! ” said the king. 
“ I’ll follow and see where it 
leads,” and he urged his weary 
horse forward. 

On they went through gloomy 
mountain passes, through swol¬ 
len, torrential streams, through 
bog and mire, till the king found 
himself at the entrance of a 
marvellous white city whose 
gates were flung wide to receive 
him. He was conducted to a 
spacious palace, and greeted with 
outstretched hands by its ruler. 
And so welcome was the lost 
monarch made that he tarried 
several days. 

Wherever he went, laughing 
children ran forward to greet 
him. Comely women with soft 
voices sat all day spinning in 
their shady porch ways and 
smiled at his approach; and 
everywhere in the radiant city 
was happiness and content. 

But there was one thing which 
puzzled the king. Men, women, 
children, all wore a snow-white 
feather in caps or blouses. In¬ 
stead of a crown, the king wore 
a simple ruff of these self-same 
feathers. At last he questioned 
his friendly host, who smiled and 
led him at sunset to the lofty 
temple set on a hill in the midst 
of the city. 

There on its marble steps 
knelt a throng of pilgrims, all 
travel-stained and weary. As 
they waited in reverent silence, 
soft music filled the air with its 
holy sound, the temple doors 
flew wide apart, and the white 
majestic bird with the gleaming 
wings floated out. It circled over 
the bowed heads of the pilgrims, 
and on to each it dropped a feather 
plucked from its snowy breast. 

“ Here,” said the king softly 
to his guest, “is the temple of 
the Bird of Peace. To all who 
receive his precious gift come 
holy calm and content. Envy, 
malice, and the lust to kill flee 
for ever from their breasts. 
Henceforward wheresoever these 
pilgrims go love and peace will 
blossom like flowers around 
them.” 

Then the listening monarch 
remembered with a pang his 
own harassed country, where 
land went 11 ntilled and harvests 
ungathered because men were 
needed always for fresh wars ; 
where looms stood idle, women 
glanced sullenly, and starved 
children fled from his sight. 

With bowed head he, too, 
knelt on the temple steps anc 
received the priceless gift. 
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Rapidly, UXCerrily, Life’s Sunny Hours Qo fF$y 



DF MERRYMAN 

One day a great physician, re- , 
ceived a melancholy patient, 
who said that nothing could amuse 
or distract him. 

“ Dear met” said the doctor. 

“ I can only suggest one remedy: 

1 advise you to go and see that 
famous actor who is making all 
London roar every night.” 

“ Alas, doctor,” replied the 
patient sadly, “ I am he 1 ” 

0 0 3 

The Wizard’s Alphabet 

Which letter is a measure ? 

- Which is an industrious insect ? 
Which letter is a drink ? 

Which one is an exclamation ? 
Which is a river in Scotland ? 

Which is a bird ? 

Which is a vegetable ? 

Which is everlasting ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 , 

Protecting Her Interests 
A woman went to her bank one 
day and asked for a new 
cheque book. 

“ I’ve lost the one you gave me 
yesterday,” she remarked. “But 
it doesn’t matter. I took the 
precaution of signing all the cheques 
as soon as I got it—so, of course, it 
won’t be of any use to anyone 
else.” 

B B B 

Is Your Name Briggs ? 
Briggs is a varied dialect spelling 
of Bridges, and people with 
this name are descended from an 
ancestor who lived near, or had 
charge of, a bridge over some 
stream, and was known first as 
So-and-So of the Bridge or Bridges. 

□ a 3 

A Well-Earned Rest 
“ pELLOW citizens,” exclaimed a 
long-winded candidate at a 
local election, “ 1 have fought 

against the wild Red Indians. I 
have often had no bed but the 
battle-field and no canopy but the 
sky. I have marched over the 
frozen ground till every step was 
an agony-” 

His story seemed to impress the 
audience, until a grizzled voter 
came to the front and remarked: 

“ I should say you’ve done enough 
for your country. Go home and 
rest. I’ll vote for the other fellow.” 

3 3 3 


Come-Alive Characters 



“I’ve walked for miles,” the Boot 
complained, 

“ I’m feeling tired and old. 
Observe the wrinkles on my face. 
Shall I be heeled and soled ? ” 

u That some day you will need 
repairs,” 

The Stretcher said, “ is plain. 
Meanwhile, if you’ll accept my aid 
Your wrinkles won’t remain.” 

QBE 

Why are tall people lazier than 
short people ? 

Because they are always longer 
in bed. 


How can a leopard change his 
spots ? 

By going from one spot to 
another. 

3 3 3 

Snorum’s “ Pineapple ” 



“ W E * LL share,” our simple Snorum 
cried, 

“ This apple from a pine.” 

“ No fir-cone, please,” sharp Snip 
replied, 

“ We don’t like turpentine.” 

3 3 -□ 

Making Sure 

A school board iii the back 
blocks of America was visit¬ 
ing a school, and the principal was 
putting his pupils through their 
paces. 

“ Who signed Magna Carta, 
Robert ? ” he asked, turning to one 
boy. 

“ Please, sir, ’twasn’t me,” was 
the reply. 

The teacher, in disgust, told him 
to take his seat; but an old back¬ 
woodsman on the Board was not 
satisfied, and said : “ Call that boy 
back. I don’t like his manner. I 
believe he did do it.” 

3 3 3 

What fish would a sleepy bird 
prefer ? A perch. 

0 3.0 

Puzzle Words 

The fust line of each couplet 
represents a word of five 
letters. By finding these words, 
and then deleting the middle letters 
the second words in each case will 
be found. 

As I stand, I raise on high, 

Delete, and find a company. 

Whole, I am a thrust—a dart, 
Delete, and Nottingham is the mart. 

Complete, I am any kind of sound, 
Delete, and part of the face is found. 
Just as I am, an answer I send, 
Delete, and on me you may depend. 

From the centre of food or fare, 
You may find a story with care. 

Solutions next week 

3 0 0 

Tenderfoot’s Reason Why 
'I'HE Scoutmaster had been telling 
his Scouts why a Boy Scout 
does not smoke. 

After dwelling on the harmful 
effects of nicotine, he decided to 
indulge in a little questioning, to 
make sure the facts had gone home. 
Calling to a Tenderfoot Scout he 
asked, “ Why is smoking harmful ?” 

“ Please, sir,” came the reply, 
“ the lungs get coated with seccotine 
and stick together! ” 

0 □ B 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am I? 

Palm (date palm, coconut palm, 
palm of hands, palm—to cheat). 

The Race oE Years 

The father was 45 and his son 1 5 - 
In 15 years, when the son is 30, the 
father will be 60 . 

The Missing Letter 

Look with honour to those to 
whom you owe your own honour. 

A Picture Puzzle 

Scotland. SCout, slOT, bLAde, poND 

Who Was He? 

The Orator Statesman was Cicero 


Jacko Climbs a Tree 

J acko loved nuts. In the ordinary way he never got enough 
to please him ; but every now and then he got a day's 
nutting in the woods, and made up for it. 

One day he set off for'the woods in high glee, though Mrs. 
- Jacko said the nuts were not nearly ripe. But Jacko never 
listened to anything anybody said once his mind was made 
up. He called the dog and rushed out of the house shouting : 
“ A-nutting we will go 1 " at the top of his voice. 

He changed his tune a bit, though,, when they got to the 
woods. Mrs. Jacko was quite right: the nuts were green. 

And the blackberries were not ripe, either; in fact, there was 
l nothing to eat at all. 

Jacko was wild. He would have gone off home in disgust 
if he had not suddenly come to a fence with a notice on it, saying, 
Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted. Of course the notice excited 
Jacko’s curiosity. Nothing would content him but that he 
must explore that part of the wood at once. 

" It can't hurt anyone if I leave the dog outside," he mut- 
1 tered. And he tied Binks to the fence and jumped over. 



Jacko came down very quickly 


The forbidden part of the wood wasn't particularly exciting ; 
it was just like any other wood. But it was simply crammed 
with pheasants. They kept on starting up under Jacko's feet, 
and flying off with a funny whirring sound, 
fi “ Coo ! It's a good thing Binks isn't here," said Jacko. 

But unfortunately Binks was there. He had broken away 
from the fence, and soon the wood was in a regular uproar. 

And, to make matters worse, a gamekeeper suddenly appeared 
from nowhere. He was simply furious. Jacko did not like the 
look of him at all, especially when he saw his gun. He took to 
his heels, and bolted up a tree when he thought the gamekeeper 
£ was not looking. 

But the gamekeeper had seen him right enough. He came 
and stood below the tree, and shouted to Jacko to come down. 

And Jacko did come down. What is more, he came very 
quickly, bringing with him a swarm of bees which he had 
disturbed in the upper branches! 

Luckily he did not get stung. And the bees really did him a 
8 very good turn, for the keeper took to his heels and Jacko 
P never saw him again. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Two Treasury Notes 

An attendant at a busy 
London fruit stall wears a 
9 _ pocket into which she puts her 
money as she serves her custom¬ 
ers, and from time to time she 
changes the pocket for another 
while the first goes to the wash. 

One day when she put on a 
clean pocket and took her stand 
10 at the stall before business began, 
~ she put her hand in her empty 
pocket, as she expected, but 
found in it a piece of paper. 
Another dip of her hand brought 
out another piece. Examining 
them, she discovered they were 
two ten-shilling Treasury notes 
n with the ink gone from them. 

They had been boiled with the 
pocket in the wash undiscovered, 
but still the watermark could 
be seen, and,'very faintly, the 
numbers'of the notes: She went 
to a Post Office to ask what 
ought to bet done about them, 
I2 and presently they were~ re- 
deemed. 


translation of the paragraph on the lef t 

Les Deux Billets du Tresor 

La vendeuse preposee a une 
echoppe de fruits importante de 
Londres porte une sacoche dans 
laquelle elle met son argent tout 
en servant ses clients, et, de 
temps en temps, elle echange sa 
sacoche, contre une autre quand 
la premiere va au blanchissage. 

Un jour qu’elle avait mis une 
sacoche propre et pris sa place a 
l’echoppe avant l’arrivee des 
clients, elle mit la main dans la 
sacoche, censement vide, et elle 
y trouva un morceau de papier. 
Une seconde plongee ramena un 
autre morceau. Apres les avoir 
examines, elle decouvrit que 
e’etaient deux billets du Tresor 
de dix schellings, dont l’encre 
etait effacee. 

Sans qu’on s’en fut aper$u ils 
avaient ete bouillis avec la 
sacoche au blanchissage ; toute- 
fois le filigrane et, tres imparfaite-- 
ment; les *num£ros des' billets 
etaient visibles. Elle alia au 
bureau de poste demander ce 
qu’elle devaitfaire, et plus tard 
on les lui racheta. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Ferryman 

rAx wet mornings Father 
^ gave Tony and Cathie 
a penny each to cross the 
river by the ferry, because 
that was the nearest way to 
their school. 

The ferryman was rather a 
grumpy old man named Joe, 
who didn't like wet mornings. 
He said the damp “ tickled up 
his rheumatics." 

It was a pity that damp 
weather didn't agree with old 
Joe, for he was always busy on 
wet mornings because other 
people wanted a short cut to 
town, too. 

Joe's cottage was close to 
the ferry, and he liked to stay 
in it till passengers arrived. 

One drizzly morning Tony 
and Cathie came down to the 
ferry and saw no sign of Joe, 
though they waited more than 
five minutes, and two more 
little schoolgirls arrived. 

" We shall be late," said 
Cathie, and the two little girls 
cried, " Oh, dear 1 " because 
they didn't want to have bad 
marks. v 

“ Old Joe must be ill," 
said Tony. “ Never mind, 
I'll punt 3’ou across ; it's quite 
easy. Jump in." 

They jumped in ; but Tony 
didn't find punting at all easy. 
The pole was so heavy, and he 
wobbled the boat so much that 
the little girls screamed ; and 
then Joe came flying out of 
his cottage, shouting : . 

“ Come back, }'ou young 
varmints l" 

This startled Tony, and he 
let the pole slip through his 
hands, and it went floating 
down the river ! 

Another boat had to be 
found to rescue the children 
and the pole, and all the 
passengers waiting to be ferried 
across the river went the other 



He didn’t find it easy 


way, because they couldn't 
wait, and Joe was terribly 
angry. 

Of course he told their 
father; and Father made Cathie 
and Tony empty their money 
boxes for the old man to make 
up for the pennies he had lost, 
which taught ” the young 
varmints " not to meddle with 
ferry-boats again. 
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BIGGEST MOTOR SHIP • IN MEMORY OF CAPTAIN SCOTT . PIANIST FARMER 



A Sunny Day beneath Big Ben—These little patients at St. Thomas’s Hospital are fortunate The World’s Biggest IVIotor Ship—Here is the Asturias, the world’s biggest motor liner 
in having a balcony opposite the Houses of Parliament where they can sit in the sun and after her launch at Belfast recently. She can carry 1740 people and will run on the South 
watch the boats on the Thames. They have been enjoying the warm weather lately American service. Her four double-acting motors are the biggest Diesel engines ever built 



A Stroll by the Sea—This charming little maid at Walton- Climbers All—Here, is an amusing snapshot of a party of boys at 
on-the-Naze finds a necklace of seaweed an excellent Plymouth racing for their dressing room behind the rocks after a 
means of keeping cool as she strolls with her net bracing dip In the sea. They seem to be taking the climb with a will 


In Memory of Scott—In this picture we see the memor¬ 
ial to Captain Scott and his companions who perished in 
the Antarctic), which has been unveiled at Devonport 



A Famous Pianist goes Farming—Pachmann, the great pianist, is fond of animals and spends 
many happy hours with them on his American farm, as this picture shows. He Is now 76 



A Fine Line of Hurdlers—The Amateur Athletic Association Championships were held at St- 
Albans the other day, and this photograph shows the competitors jumping the first hurdle 


WHAT JOHN CONSTABLE DID FOR US-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 
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